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Hotes. 


RACING IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


The following rules, drawn up by the Duke of 
Newcastle in 1662, are copied from a broadside in 
the Bodleian. The press-mark is Wood 276a 149. 
There is no heading or title to the broadside. At 
the end it is dated May 26, 1662, by Anthony 
Wood, who adds, “given to me by Hen. Hall, the 
University printer.” Another set of rules, dated 
1682, drawn up by William Blundell, of Crosby, is 
printed in Mr. T. E. Gibson’s ‘Crosby Records,’ 
1880, p. 267. There are also some curious anecdotes 
of racing in ‘ Memoirs of the Life of Thomas, Mar- 
sna of Wharton’ (1715, anonymous), pp. 97, 

* Being commanded by his Excellency the L* Marquis 
of to publish the following Articles for 
Course, I am first to inform you, that the work was begun 
80 late, and is so great, viz.: the ploughing of five miles 
in length, and a considerable breadth, with the harrow- 
ing of it twice over, and sowing it with hay seed to 
sord [7] it, that there will be no firm riding on it before 
the of July, when my Lord intends to give a cup of 


5l., and the same he will do on the last of August and | - 


September, then ending the Course for this year. But 
the next year (if God grant his Excellency life and 
health) ‘he means to begin it on the last of April, con- 
tinuing it on the last of each moneth till the last of Sep- 
tember inclusively, six months in all, giving each moneth 


a cup of 5i. 
“1. The h hill 

horses are -to 
between cloven and twelve, where tikes 


justly weighed, the weight ten stone down-weight, by 
the weights (as they call them) of ‘ Aver-du-poyse’: the 
horses are to be bridled, sadled, and shod. After the 
riders are oe are) by such a gentleman as shall 
be demed to a just judge, not only of the riders 
weight, but also to judge impartially who comes first to 
the stoup ; another gentleman must be appointed at the 
twelve-score-stoup, to judge what horse is rid out of dis- 
tance, which is a main businesse, and a third must be de- 
sired to see them start fair. 

“2. The horses must be led down from Sparton-hill to 
the starting place; and there must be three heats, the 
first heat to Sparton-hill, there to rub half an hour, and 
then the judge is to give them warning to get up and 
start; but if in that half-hour they relieve their horses 
with anything but faire water, or if they ride out of dis- 
tance, or the riders want weight, they must lose the cup; 
only there is allowed two pound for wasting. The second 
heat is to end where they begun last, and two gentlemen 
must be desired to see, not onely who comes first to the 
stoup, but at the Snape mean | who rides out of dis- 
tance, and who not: and 'twere well to have a flag at the 
ending stoup of each heat to be let down as soon as the 
first horse is past the stoup, for the Judges easyer dis- 
cerning who rides within distance and who not: the 
riders must be weighed every heat, the relief is to be 
onely water, the rub but half an hour, and then the Judge 
is to bid them mount, 

“3. There being three heats he that wins the most 
heats wins the Cup, so he rides within distance, not 
otherwise, but that horse which is foremost the last heat ; 
this will make them ride for it. The stakes are ten 
shillings an horse, and to be put into the hands of the 
Judges who are to deliver them to the second horse. 

“4, He that wins the Cup saves his own stake, the 
second horse shal! have all the rest, 

“5. It is to be considered that if any rider whi 
another rider, or his horse on the face, or pull bac 
another's bridle, he shall lose the cup. 

“6. No bystander must ride in with the horses, to 
face, stop, or turn them over, or any other way to hinder 
them, but must ride aloof from them, If any such fault 
be committed, I must implore the gentry to help me in 
the legal punishing of the offendera. 

“His Excellency saith, that, seeing he makes this 
Course only for the pleasure of the gentry, he hopes they 
will take it in good part, he having no other end in it, 
except his Lordship’s own contentment. But his Excel- 
lency adds that he never yet knew any public thing that 
was not found fault with, and that everywhere there be 
many teachers, for if people did not find fault with every 
thing, they would not be thought wise in anything: but 
his Lordship is very confident he shall find nothing of 
this humour amongst those noble persons whom herein 
he desires to serve. And he commands me to tell you, 
that though this be not the Law of the Medes and Per- 
sians, yet he will alter nothing in it. Every man may put 
in his horse, mare, or gelding at his pleasure, ‘tis the 
Liberty of the Subject, and so his that sets up the Course, 
When any man doth the like, he may make the Law what 
he pleases. In the mean time his Lordship hopes this 
Course will please you all, since he has no other end in 


it. 
“ His Excellency further commands me to let 
know, that his Course or heats continues no longer 
his Lordship’s good liking. 
Thus I have obeyed his Commands, 
“Jo: 
“26 May, 1662. Given to me by Hen, Hall, the Uni- 
versity Printer, A. Woode,” 
C. H, Firtu. 
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PROTESTANT AND PAPIST, 1716-1731. 
(Continued from p, 402.) 

The sum of 100,000/, raised by Walpole’s Act 
by taxation of the Catholic estates seems but 
a poor contribution towards the “debts of the 
nation” which had borne the lion’s share of the 
cost in the war of the Spanish succession.* 
No doubt something was expected from the 
forfeited estates, which the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer, by an Act passed 1728,+ were authorized, 
in place of the commissioners previously a 
to sell toany one who would buy them. How much 
was realized I cannot say; but it is certain the 
Government were not able to congratulate them- 
selyes on having disposed of the national debt. 
Nor can such a minister as Walpole be said to 
have done himself much credit by reverting to a 
style of legislation for which a parallel is to be 
found in the obsolete enactments of Elizabeth and 
James. By an Act of 1581f a penalty of 20/. a 
month had been imposed for not a to 
church, and default in payment was provided for 
in 1587 by a further forfeiture of all the recusant’s 
chattels and two-thirds of his lands.§ This seems 
to have had the desired (or undesired ?) effect so 
far that several wealthy Catholics were found 
willing to subscribe at the rate of 240. a year for 
the privilege of absenting themselves from the 
reformed worship. The sequel to this, however, is 
found in one of the savage enactments which 
followed the Gunpowder Plot, and one cannot 
repress a smile as one seems to ize in some 
of the clauses the handiwork of the canny kin 
himself. By one of the Acts of 1605 it is provid 
that, notwithstanding the recusant may be both 
able and willing to pay the penalty of 201. per 
month, the king shall be at liberty to refuse it, 
and at the same time to insist on the forfeiture for 
non-payment, by seizing the two-thirds of the 
recusant’s estates.|| But here his Majesty seems 
to have over-reached himself. 

The history of these Acts, which remained a 
dead letter on the statute book till the present 
reign, might have taught a lesson even to the 
ministers of King George. The effect of them is 
judiciously described by Sir Robert Cotton. After 
remarking that an early Act of Elizabeth imposing 
a fine of one shilling for not attending church on 
Sunday was one of the best laws ever made, he 
adds, “ While we sought to make new statutes, 


* According to Chalmers, 60,000,0007, had been spent 
in the war, and the fact that the amount of annual 
taxation had trebled itself since the Revolution seemed 
to justify some heroic remedy. Yet the national debt 
increased nearly fourfold between this period and that of 
heroic remedy with a vengeance. 

eo. c. 28, 


29 Eliz., o. 6. 
3 Jas. ¢. 4. 


savouring of more severity, we neglected the old 
and were loth to execute the new.* Amongst the 
abortive enactments thus alluded to were, no 
doubt, the provisions of one of the Gunpowder 
Acts against sending children abroad to be 
Popishly bred up, and disabling persons returning 
from abroad from holding property except on 
taking an anti-Papist oath of obedience. + 

Mdlle. Chaumont could no doubt afford a sneer 
at the revival of the methods of King James ; but 
in declaring in her aunt’s name that she had heard 
of no law to prevent Catholics inheriting estates, 
she overlooked the important Act of 1700,t to 
which Mrs, Skipwith, not many lines above, had 
probably referred as not having yet been put in 
execution, and of which Mr. Beresford would un- 
doubtedly take advantage if he could. The main 
purpose of the Act was to prevent, so far as pos- 
sible without direct confiscation, the holding of 
landed estates by Roman Catholics. It is a strik- 
ing instance of the irony of history that this dis- 

fal Act, as Hallam’s splendid impartiality 
oes not shrink from calling it, should owe its 
origin to the very tolerance of William himself. 
According to Burnet, the measure was only pro- 
posed out of spite by the Opposition, who, ex- 
asperated by the king’s connivance at Popery, 
hoped to put him in a corner by sending up a Bill 
to which he would not find it easy either to accede 
or to refuse his assent. By one clause all Papists 
were called on, within six months of their attain- 
ing eighteen, to take the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy, and to subscribe the declaration against 
transubstantiation and the doctrines of adoration 
and the sacrifice of the mass ; in default of which 
they were incapable of succeeding to the benefit of 
any landed property in England or Wales, the 
next of kin who might be a Protestant being 
meanwhile entitled to the rents and profits. By 
dagen by Pest after 
April 10, 1700, was to be absolutely void. 

At first sight one might suppose this would be 
sufficient to make short work of Catholic land- 
lords, especially as in one of the earliest of the 
cases in which the statute was discussed it was 
held that the word “ purchase” must be read in 
its technical sense, and so include any process 
(such as a gift, either by deed or will) by which 
land was acquired otherwise than by mere de- 
scent.§ Yet historians are unanimous in desorib- 


* ‘Twenty-four Arguments whether it be more expe- 
dient to suppress Popish Practices against the due 
Allegeance of his Majesty by the strict Executions touch- 
ing Jesuits,’ &c. Printed in ‘Cottoni Posthuma’ by 
James Howel, 1679. 

+ 3 Jas. L.,c.5. 3 Cha, 1, c. 2 prescribes outlawry 
and forfeiture for the same offence. These statutes 
were not repealed till 1846. 

11 and 12 W. and M., c. 4. 
Roper v. Radcliffe, decided in the King’s Bench, 
1713 (9 Mod., 181). 
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ing the Act as almost entirely ineffectual.* It 
was, in fact, just one of those half-hearted, ill- 
considered attempts at legislation on which the 
legal mind has delighted to —— its ingenuity. 
The number of cases in the law reports of the 
period in which it was called in question seem 
quite out of keeping with the proportion which 
we may suppose the Catholics interested in land to 
have borne to other litigants.t It is not surprising 
that it should have shared the fate of Dr. San- 
grado’s patients. Its vitality was soon exhausted 
by these repeated and ruthless operations. 
Unfortunately, however, for our friends at 
Namur, in the case of such a law as this the party 
in possession has decidedly the best of it, as we 
have already heard Mrs, Skipwith admit. The 
sequel to the story I have not found distinctly 
recorded ; but the probability seems strong that 
Mr. Beresford, having, as he declares, in order to 
forestall the Government, secured the proverbial 
nine points already in his own favour, was able to 
score one more against his Papist cousins, and so 
win the trick, Cuas. Frepc. Harpy. 


Gray’s Inn. 
(To be continued.) 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

*Trvon oF Atuens,’ IV. iii. 1.— 

Yet may your pains six months, 
Be quite contrary. 

It is somewhat curious that on the page opposite 
to Mr. Hotcomse Incixsy’s protest there should 
have appeared a noting sinning even more than 
usual against the canon of criticism quoted by that 
gentleman. Mr. Warkxiss Lioyrp admits that no 
commentator has explained the passage, but, in- 
stead of drawing the conclusion that they had 
thought it required none, he, as I understand him, 
would insinuate that, not knowing how to explain 
it, they had passed it by. Then, saying that his 
non-understanding is “ waiting and willing to be 
better informed,” he does not wait, but alters the 
passage, and defends the alteration. The altera- 
tion is doubtless acceptable to himself, but the 
original is perfectly intelligible to one who thinks 
of the natural course of the disease spoken of. 
Paraphrasing the words that Timon uses here and 
in & previous speech in this scene, he says :— 

“ Still give diseases to all, to those who would use you, 
and to him who would convert you, allure them all, and 


* Burnet, Smollett, Hallam ; and see especially Lecky, 
vol. i. p. 303, where are quoted numerous protests against 
the progress of Popery and the leniency with which 
the Papists were treated, following very shortly after 
the Act. For some cases of hardship, which may be 
regarded as exceptions, proving the general leniency, see 
the preface to Estcourt and Payne's ‘Summary of 
or Catholic Non-jurors registered under the Aci of 


let all endure the penalty; still be no turncoats, but per- 
severe, yet may the pains you have taken, and, in one 
sense, given, turn out thus contrary, that the results of 
your disease turn upon yourselves, and six months after- 
wards show themselves in secondary and tertiary - 
toms; your tresses trimmed for allurement fall off, 
and you be fain to allure them (spite of your tettered 
skin) by locks borrowed from the dead, to whom you will 
then be in nearer relationship.” 

He speaks of baldness as typical of the presence of 
the other ills, for, first, it was their tress adorn- 
ments that they greatly relied on, and, secondly, 
because he had already spoken of the other ills, 
and Shakespeare at least would not repeat him- 
self. But it is in keeping with what Timon, Ther- 
sites, and others have said to conceive Timon 
continuing (in his thoughts) thus :— 

“ The bone-ache plague and cripple you; may leprous 
and matter-running sores render you abhorrent, till, dis- 
eased and starving, you die on a dungbill or in a ditch. 
There rot and stink, and spread other diseases amon 
mankind, as you during life etunk, rotted, and s — 
disease in the unsavoury dens in which you latterly lived. 
Destroy all whom you can reach, destroy what minimum 
of good yet remains in the world, in life and death be 
loathsome to all and to yourselves. 

As to the ch “pale sick mouths,” all its 
readers will, I feel sure, hold, with myself, that it 
is most unwarrantable as a change, and that its 
attempted explanation is unsatisfactory and forced. 
Where does Shakespeare or other author of that 
date ever allude to the loss of teeth as caused 
either by syphilis or its remedies ? 

Br. Nicnotsoy, M.D. 


Tae or THe Grose Eprtion ‘ 
SURE FoR Measure’ §. v. 442; vi. 303).—I 
thank Mr. Moors for his criticisms as, with one 
exception, courteous and fair. I am pleased that 
some of my emendations, either in whole or in 
part, meet with his approval. Where we differ 
others must decide. May the outcome of dis- 
cussion in every instance be what all desire, a true 
text. 

The criticism to which I take exception is the 
one on my rendering of II. i. 21. I written 
(7™ S. v. 442):— 

What ’s open made to justice 
Justice seizes. 
Here the First Folio has turned informer, and 
guided me to the detection of its own error. Its 
spelling is ‘‘justice ceizes.” Ce, the two final 
letters of “justice,” have been repeated by mis- 
take, and “izes” (from similarity in sound) has 
usurped the place of “eyes.” Correcting these 
errors, and tightly dividing the lines, I present the 
passage thus :— 
What ’s open made 


To justice, justice eyes, &c. 
This Mr. Moore has thought proper to reproduce 
in the following very unintelligible form :—“ Mr. 
Spence would have us read ‘ ceizes,’ 4. ¢. (by repeti- 
tion of final), ‘izes,’ 4. ¢. (by imagination), 


eyes ’— 
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‘justice eyes’!” He goes on thus: “Why not 
*seeses,’ 4. ¢. (by repetition of final), ‘sees’—‘ justice 
sees’?” Why not? Because in the reading in 
the First Folio (“ justice ceizes”) there is, whether 
there ought to be or not, a repetition of the final 
ce, while the imaginary misprint “ seeses,” with its 
repeated final, is to be found neither in the First 
Folio nor in any other edition. We have plenty 
of misprints already ; we need not invent more. 
Mr. Moors pronounces “izes” to be “‘a wonderful 
spelling of ‘eyes.’” It would, indeed, be a wonder- 
ful spelling, but by no means a wonderful mis- 
spelling. do not know what is the amount of 
Mr. Moons’s familiarity with the misprints of the 
First Folio; but if, for instance, he is aware that in 
* Hamlet,’ 1V. v., “ the kind life-rendering pelican” 
figures as “the kinde Life-rend’ring Politician,” he 
ought to feel no surprise if “justice eyes” has been 
made to figure as “ justice ceizes.” 

“I object further,” says Mr. Moors, “ because 
I should hardly have thought Shakespeare (or Mr. 
Spence) likely to go out of his way to take the 
bandage from a blindfold justice.” No; I am 
very sure Shakspeare did not, and his humble in- 
terpreter never dreamt of anything of the kind. 
That anything may be concealed from a person 
must he necessarily be blindfolded ? That it may be 
made open or patent to him must he necessarily 
have a bandage (which was never on) taken off ? 
There may be a thief in the dock, and thieves on 
the jury too. “What’s open made to justice, 
justice eyes,” ¢.¢, justice takes cognizance of 

nt crime. While crime is undetected it may, 
without blame to justice (which, though not blind, 
cannot see in the dark), be found in the jury-box, 
and, for that matter, as Angelo was soon in his 
own person to prove, on the bench as well. 

In conclusion, I present the whole passage, first 
as it appears in the Globe (following the First 
Folio), and secondly as I render it, and leave it to 
your readers to say which bears the greater re- 
semblance to pure Shakspearian verse. Will Mr. 
Moore undertake to scan Il, 21, 22 as they ap- 
pear in the Globe, whose reading he defends /— 

I not deny 
The jury, passing on the prisoner’s life, 
May in the sworn twelve have a thief or two 
as = than him they try, What’s open made to 
ustice, 
That justice seizes: what know the laws 
That thieves do pass on thieves? 
I not deny 
The jury, passing on the prisoner’s life, 
May in the sworn twelve one a thief or two 
Guiltier than him they try. What’s open made 
To justice, justice eyes: what know the laws 
thieves do pass on thieves? 
R. M. Spznce, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B, 


‘As You Lixe Ir,’ IT. vii. 70 (7™ S. vi. 262, 
343).—By this passage I should understand that 


pride abounded till a person’s means sank to a 
very low point, or vanished ; not only his income, 
but his very means (the capital or sources of his 
income) became weary, exhausted, no longer 
able to bear up against the extravagance of the 
pride which consumed them. But if, as Mr. 
Spence prefers to think, it is a sound of some 
kind that ebbs, why should it be weary “ moans”? 
There is no necessity to alter the text or go to 
a Scotch dictionary for the meaning of “ mene, 
meyne, mein,” &c., because mean is the common 
English word, signifying medium, moderate, 
middle, and in music the tenor, as in the following 
passage from Spenser :— 

With that the rolling sea resounding soft, 

In his big base them fitly answered, 

And on the rocke the waues breaking aloft, 

A solemne Meane vnto them measured, 

The whiles sweet Zeph lowd whisteled 

His treble, a straunge kinde of harmony ; 

Which Guyons senses softly tickeled, 

That he the boteman bad row easily, 

And let him heare some part of their rare melody. 

Queene,’ bk, ii. 12. 
R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


‘Sarrentia Satomonis,’—The British Museum 
has as its Additional MS, 20,061 the copy of this 
play made for Queen Elizabeth (her arms and 
initials are on the cover, and her initials on the 
me and under the persone dramatis) when 
the Children of the Chapel acted it before her. 
The MS., of 33 leaves 4to., formerly belonged to 
“Mr. Horatio Walpole,” whose bookplate is inside 
its cover, and it was bought for the Museum at 
Pickering’s sale on December 12, 1854 (lot 165), 
as Sir F. Madden’s note on the fly-leaf says. 
queen undoubtedly handled this MS. There are 
twenty-two persone dramatis. The “ Prologus” 
says, among other things :— 

Poetam non habemus comicum 
Hoc tempore: Ast historiam attulimus grauem, 
E fonte veritatis exhaustam sacro. 
Solomon beatus mox videbit principem 
Valde beatam, ijsdem, auspicijs atque omine 
Et eequitatem, & iura ducentem suo 
Populo, Deus quem ill[] gube[r]nandum dedit. 
The “ Argumentum ” is :-- 
In vrbe sacra rex Dauidis filius, 
Solomon pius cordatus & diues fui 
Potensque, cui votum Deus volens 
tauit is sapientiam, sceptris suis 
Idoneam. Voti compos fit rex statim. 
Sapientiam sortitur summam qua 
Dicitque ius longe suis dexterrime. 
Mulieribus duabus lis grauissima est, 
De filio superstite atque mortuo : 
Simulatione expiscatur que mortui 
Sit mater aut viuentis, ist heec ordine, 
Hiram Tyri rex postquam factus certior 
De regis vnctione, misit illico 
Ad ciuitatem sanctam, oratores suos. 
Solomon petit cedros, Tyrius morem gerit, 
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Surgitque opus templi; Sabea ventitat 
Regina vt audiat regis sapientiam. 
Intelligetis rem cunctam quemadmodum 
Peragetur in sacro & pio isto Dramate. 

The two meretrices, who dispute about the 
living child—Tecnophile (its real mother), and 
Tecnophone (its pretended one)—are not intro- 
duced till Act II. scs, i. and ii., and Solomon does 
not give judgment till Act III. sc. v. Tecnophile 
is willing to give up her child to save its life; 
Tecnophone wants it cut in two. Solomon says :— 
Quo fonte vox prolata sit hee vtraque 
Aduerto signis profecto certissimis, 

Viuum sux matri verze natum dato ! 
Hee vera mater est: id hee affectibus 
Docet fluentibus materno ex pectore. 

Satelles. Prolem tuam accipe, regis sententia. 

Tecnophile, Me fortunatam! O rex, tibi gratias ago ! 
And as she says in Act III. sc. vii., “ Notandus 
est dies hic albo calculo.” In Act IV. Zabuthus, 
the friend of King Hiram of Tyre, and his legate 
enter, and in Act V. sc. iv. the Queen of Sheba. 
An epilogue winds up the play, Its last six lines 
are :— 


Deum ergo maximum precemur supplices, 
Cuius manu regum omnium residet salus, 
Vt nostram Elizabetham serenam principem 
Populo Anglicano seruet incolumen diu, 
Reginaque proceres plebemquwe auxilio iuuet 
Ad nominis sui perennem gloriam. 

Finis. Amen. 

F. J. Forwrvat. 


Joun Duns Scorus.—The writer of this article 
in the last volume of the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography’ is evidently a sceptic. After discard- 
ing every single statement of previous biographers, 
he arrives at the conclusion that “all that seems 
to be certain is that in 1513 a monument was 
erected to his [Duns’s] memory in the Minorite 
Church at Cologne, where he was supposed to have 
been buried.” No doubt a good deal of rubbish is 
to be found in the sundry accounts of the life of 
the “Subtle Doctor,” and they require very careful 
sifting ; but incredulity can be carried too far, and 
then it degenerates into pyrrhonism. Dr. Ennen, 
the historian of Cologne, quotes a passage from the 
MS. ‘Kalendarium of the Minorites’ among the 
city records, which states that “ Johannes Dunsius 
patria et omento Scotus......fuit auditor...... 
Alexandri Halensis, doctoris Parisiensis,” that he 
was “lector Coloniensis,” and died at Cologne 
“VL Idus Nov.,” 1308, and was buried “in choro 
Colonie.” This is clear enough. Where else 
would his confratres the monks have buried him 
but in their own church? Dr. Ennen also quotes 
& minute description from Crombach’s ‘Chronicle 
of Cologne,’ which records how the bones of Dans 
were gathered up on August 16, 1513, and placed 
in a sarcophagus. It describes the exact spot 
where they were deposited, and where the monu- 
ment to memory was erected by the then 


head of the convent. 
chronicle, 
“ Monumentum tegitur znea lamina grandi cujus ex- 
trema pars hoc epitaphium lectoris oculis exhibet :— 
Ante oculos saxum Doctorem deprimit ingens 
Cujus ad interitum sacra Minerva gemit. 
Siste gradum, Lector, fulvo dabis oscula saxo, 
Corpus Joannis hac tegit urna Scoti, 
Annus milleno ter centum ciim adderes octo, 
Postremum clausit letho agitante diem.” 

Hartzheim, another Cologne writer, gives the 
same epitaph, and adds that Duns is buried “in 
medio choro retrd aram majorem.” I quote the 
inscription in full, as it is altogether different from 
the one given in the ‘ Dictionary.’ 

Dr. Ennen, writing in 1869, remarked that the 
monument was then in a sadly neglected condition. 
Cf. ‘Geschichte der Stadt K6ln,’ vol. iii. p. 836, note. 
If it has not been touched since, surely our friends 
beyond the Tweed ought to collect a few bawbees 
and have it restored. L, L. K. 


According to the same 


Cuavcer, ‘Protocus,’ tu. 166, 203, 146.— 
The new volume of the Camden Society, the 
*Visitations of the Diocese of Norwich, 1492- 
1532,’ edited by Dr. Jessopp, contains some 
good illustrations of Chaucer's ‘Prologue.’ I 
have never seen any explanation of the term ap- 
lied to the Monk in L 166, “an out-rydere, that 
oved venerye” (the editions that I know pass it 
over), and |, 45, “to ryden out,” said of the 
knight, did not seem to help. The Abbey of St. 
Benet’s, Hulme, had an officer called the owte- 
rider, whose duty seems to have been to look after 
the manors. Thus, p. 214, in the year 1526, 
“Dompnus Willelmus Hornyng, oute-rider, dicit 
quod multa edificia et orrea maneriorum sunt 
prostrata et collapsa prasertim violentia venti hoc 
anno”; and p. 279, in the year 1532, “ Dicit quod 
Dominus Ricardus Norwych, owte-ryder, est 
negligens in reparando maneria dicti monasterii.” 
On the other hand, “ Dominus Ricardus Norwyche 
owte-ryder,” being examined, “dicit. quod omnia 
bene.” It is pretty plain that the out-rider was a 
monk whose special duty it was to visit the distant 
manors. In both years at this abbey there was 
complaint “‘ quod multi canes nutriuntur in domo,” 
“ superflaus munerus canum est in domo.” Inthe 
same house another monk, “Thomas Stonham 
tertius prior,” is devoted to hunting, “communis 
venator,” “non venit ad matutinas sed vadet 
venatum incontinenter vel immediate, tam in 
estate quam in hieme, post matutinas,” “‘solet 
exire solus ad venatum mane in aurora.” I think 
we might parallel 1. 203, “his bootes souple,” by 
the complaint that Stonham, and also the out- 
rider, “utuntur calceis et caligis” non “ ocreis,” 
as at Norwich Thomas Sall “utitur calceis contra 
regulam.” At Flixton Nunnery in 1520 injanc- 
tion was given “ prioriss® quod infra mensem 
proximum sequentem amoveat canes extra monas- 
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terium excepto uno quem maluerit,” which 
Chaucer's Prioress, with her “small houndes” 
(1. 146) would have resented. 
0. W. Taxcock. 
Norwieh. 


German Heprew Lertrers. 
—German has long been written in Hebrew letters, 
possibly hundreds of years, and there is a regular 
system of transliteration, with which, I should say, 
the great majority of those who are familiar with 
Hebrew and German are acquainted. But it was 
not until quite recently (Oct. 26) that I became 
aware that English also was sometimes written 
with Hebrew letters. I was walking through 
Whitechapel with a French friend, who was de- 
sirous of seeing the quarter generally as well as 
the spots where the recent murders and mutila- 
tions had been committed (and I may say that 
with the help of a guide we were able to make all 
these spots out), when, in Old Montague Street, 
I saw a lengthy notice posted up in Hebrew letters. 
Thinking it was German, I was puzzled for a 
minute or two, but then I discovered that it was 
English, and had reference to a public meeting to 
be held at the “ Black Eagle” public-house. A 
little Jew, with a pleasant, smiling face, came up, 
and was much amused when he found that I could 
read it. I do not know whether there is any 
regular system of transliteration for English. We 
also saw in two or three shops German notices in 
Hebrew letters. One ran thus: “Thee und Kaffee 
zu jeder Tageszeit.” In many German cities and 


towns—especially, I think, in Vienna and Frank- | ! 


fort-on-the- Maine—such notices are very common. 
I recently procured a so-called Yiddish ( =jiidisch) 
newspaper published in Whitechapel (8, Little 
Alie Street). It is called pb N'T=Die 
Zukunft (The ee and is written in much 
r German than I expected to find, though 
the cases and grammar are sometimes a little 
shaky; and there is but very little admixture of 
Hebrew words. 
It seems strange to us that there should be 
ple knowing how to read to whom German and 
oglish are more intelligible in Hebrew letters 
than in those belonging to these two languages. 
F. Cuance. 
Sydenbam Hill. 


Tae Sceyes or Jonn Constasie’s Pictures. 
—The writer of an article called ‘The Wiltshire 
Avon’ in the October number of the Art Journal 
has sadly and fatally confused the localities of two 
rivers bearing the same name. He says, speaking 
of Constable, “ He was born at East Bergholt, in 
the valley of the Avon’s greatest tributary.” All 
who have read Leslie’s ‘Memoirs of Constable,’ 
and many who have not, know that “ East Bergholt 
is pleasantly situated in the most cultivated part 
of Suffolk, on a spot which overlooks the fertile 


valley of the Stour, which river separates 
county on the south from Essex.” ae 

By this unfortunate confusion between the Stour 
of East Anglia and “‘the Avon’s greatest tributary,” 
not only is the birthplace of Constable removed to 
a distance of 150 miles, but the scenes of such 
celebrated pictures as ‘The Hay-Wain,’ ‘The 
White Horse,’ ‘The Corn-field, and ‘The Valley 
Farm’ are transported to the banks of the 
Avon :— 

“ Nearly all the most famous spots on the Avon a; 
on his pon eg The ‘ Stonehenge,” the ‘ Old Serum the 
‘Salisbury Cathedral’ are world-famous. Other scenes 
eppear in his ‘ Hay-Wain,’‘ The White Horse,’‘ The Corn- 
field,’ ‘ The Valley Farm,’ ” 

This is too bad. I should not trouble the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ with this had not the article 
remained unchallenged elsewhere, though I myself 
wrote to the editor and asked him either to publish 
my letter or to forward it to the writer of the article, 
Apparently he has done neither. The date (1834 
of Constable’s death is not even accurate. It sh 
be 1837. R. F. Cosson. 

Macclesfield. 


Brasex Nose Cotrece.—The eminent con- 
tributors from this college may like to see an early 
reference to the ornament of their gateway :— 

“ Per id quoque tempus, Gulielmus Smyth, Episcopus 
scholasticorum collegium collocavit in aula, quam vulgo 
vocant Brasyn Nose, hoc est #neum nasum, quod eo loci 
imago grea facie admodum immani pro foribus extet.”— 
= Vergil, ‘ Angl. Hist.,’ lib, xxvi. p. 781, Lugd. Batay., 


The twenty-sixth book takes in the reign of 
Henry VII. Ep. Marsuatt. 


PaRALLELs 1n Portry.—One of the closest, 
and, considering the change of subject, one of the 
most curious echoes of one poet by another, is the 
following. Eve, in ‘Paradise Lost,’ addressing 
Adam, says :— 

With thee conversing I forget all time, 
All seasons, and their change. 
Wesley, hymn 214, addressing Christ, says :— 
With Thee conversing we forget 
All time, all toil, all care. 
C. B. 


CuartemaGne. — Great writers are fond of 
paradox ; it calls forth their powers, and exercises 
their faculties in reconciling opposites. Popular 
writers (%.¢, the common herd) are content to 
recognize the name Charlemagne as a compound 
from Carolus Magnus; but we are now told that 
Carloman, the younger brother, is the true Charle- 
magne, and that the elder is simply Charles the 
Great in English. What are the French oe 


A Nore on ‘Norgs anp Queries.’ — My 
housekeeper when she brings me my favourite 
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’s your ‘ Notes and Curies,’ sir.” Some of 
you ers will smile at your amusing “alias,” 
and perhaps the hebdomadal blunder will be cor- 
rected by the appearance of _ a few lines in your 


columns. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


paper on Saturday mornings tly says 
“ Here f 
r 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Curvy.—This modern word (often less correctly 
spelt chivy), meaning “chase,” is usually associated 
with the name Chevy Chase, and supposed to be 
immediately taken from a schoolboys’ game called 
chevy chase, or simply chevy. I should be glad of 
any information throwing light upon its history, 
and of examples of its occurrence before 1840, 
when General Perronet Thompson wrote (‘ Ex- 
ercises,’ ed. 1842, v. 50), “The other side are to 
blame, if they do not, as we should say in the 
dragoons, ‘chevy’ them back again.” From this 
it would appear doubtful whether the term came 
into use from the school playground or from the 
army. Hoppe says chevy is also used in the sense 
“scolding, reprimanding.” Is this so ? 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


Warer-Marxs or Paper Maxers.—* Col- 
lection of 500 Facsimiles of Water-Marks used by 
Early Paper Makers, Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries. London, 1840.” My copy has no 
accompanying letterpress, The facsimiles are each 
numbered, and no doubt these numbers refer to the 
letterpress. Can any of your numerous corre- 
spondents refer me to the complete 


Mooy-spors.—In a certain work of fiction two 
persons looking at the moon through a telescope 
were asked what the moon-spots looked like. One, 
who was a priest, said the spots seemed to him 
cathedrals. The other, who was a woman, com- 
pared the self-same spots to two lovers. Thus they 
showed their characters. What was that work of 
fiction? Its name has gone from me as the dream 
of Nebuchadnezzar faded away when he awoke. I 
trust that name lives in the memory of some reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ and that he will tell it to me. 


James D, 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Heratpry.—Will some one qualified kindly 
answer the following questions in heraldry? 1. 
Suppose I am sprung from the ducal house of 
Hamilton through one of its well-known branches. 
To my ducal ancestor were given arms; but I am 


not his lineal descendant. To my more immediate 
ancestor, the founder of the branch to which I 
belong (suppose it Rosehall or Gilkerscleugh) 
were likewise, later, given arms; but I am not his 
lineal descendant. hat arms, if any, am I pro- 
perly entitled to bear? That is, are all the de- 
scendants of any person to whom arms have been 
granted entitled to those arms until, in order to 
distinguish collateral families, new arms are se- 
cured? 2. If for any reason the head of a family 
makes changes in the arms granted his ancestor, 
does this change affect the arms of all who are de- 
scended from this common ancestor ; or do col- 
lateral branches still bear the original arms, while 
the lineal representative bears the changed arms ? 
Wentworth Hamitton Eaton. 
ew York, 


Quotation From Ciczro Wantep.—Can any 
one tell me where it is written in the works of 
Cicero that the planter of a tree is a benefactor of 
mankind ? W. J. Brres. 


Inn Siens,—About half way between Stamford 
and Grantham, on the Great North Road, there is, 
or was, a well-known inn called “ The Ram Jam.” 
I should like to know what “Ram Jam” means, and 
what was depicted on the signboard ? 

C. E. 

en Bridge. 
[See 5t 8. iii, 246.) 

Winv.—There is a scrap of old Latin, I do not 
know where from, that runs, “ Nulla enim propi- 
modum regio est, qu non habet aliquem flatam 
ex se nascentem, et circa se cadentem.” Is there 
any truth in this ; and, if there is, who wrote it? 


C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Resrpence.—It is stated in ‘ Gul- 
liver Decyphered’ (‘ Works,’ i. 81) that Arbuthnot, 
who was introduced at court under the name of 
“ Johnny,” lived in Burlington Gardens. Can the 
house be identified at the present time ? 

W. F. Pripeavx. 


Corxovus.—Having no dictionary showing the 
meaning and derivation of the above adjective thus 
used, “a wide flat corkous meadow,” perhaps some 
correspondent would kindly enlighten ~~. 


Jeanne DE CasTILLe.— What is the history of 
“La Vengeance de Jeanne de Castille,” of which 
there was a picture in the Glasgow Exhibition ? 

Cever et Avpax. 

[ Not having seen the picture, we can only ask if the 
subject is the box on the ears which that queen gave to 
a maid-of-honour she brought from Portuga!, and who 
developed into a rival.) 


Rosstan Troops ATTACKED BY Wotves.—Can 
any reader refer me to an account of a body of 
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Russian troops attacked by wolves, which I have 


Heratpic,—I have an old silver seal and small 
signet ring, both of which are ved with arms, 
and should be much obliged if any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ could identify the families to which the 
bearings belong. The seal has a shield with helmet 
and mantling, and the date 1639 at the sides. 
Arms: Argent, a fesse gules between three bugle- 
horns, 2, 1, in chief, and as many ducks swimming 
in water in base. Orest: a demi-forester blowing 
a horn. The ring bears a shield divided into three 

per pale and surmounted by a mitre. 1. 
ent, two lions passant in pale, on a chief the 
Virgin and Child, or perhaps “ Prester John.” 2. 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, a chevron inter three negroes’ 
heads; 2 and 3, a chevron inter three stags’ 
heads cabossed. 3. A cross moline between five 
martlets (arms of the Confessor) ; on a chief the 
royal arms (France and England quarterly) on a 
— The last does not +? 
pear to be very possibly the commencement 0 
the century. . Annetts WELLS. 


Branpines.—Dr, , in his ‘ Introduction 
to the Prophet Jonah’ inor Prophets,’ Oxford, 
1860, 4to., p. 252, col. 2), explains the words, 
“ the earth, its bars around me for ever,” as, “ per- 
haps the coral reefs which run along all that shore,” 
quoting the following passages as his authorities :— 

“ Considerable quantities of coral are found in the ad- 
sea.” —W, G. Browne, writing of Jaffa, ‘ Travels,’ 


P Coral reefs run along the coast as far as Gaza, which 
cut the cables in two and leave the ships at the mercy of 
strong 's (brandi unprotected against the 
frequent West winds,” — ii. 399, first ed. 
I do not find the word brandings in this sense in 
the ‘N. E. D.’ or elsewhere. What and whence 
is it? W. E. 


‘A Ourtovs Dance rounp a Curious Tren’ 
—Will some kind expert inform me who is the 
author of the above k? Mr. Dexter, in his 
notes to the ‘Dickens Memento,’ says that W. H. 
Wills is the author. Mr, Percy Fitzgerald, in his 
‘ Bookfancier,’ is of opinion, I believe, that Dickens 
did write it. I have not been able to pursue the 
subject much further, and being a humble student 
oe oe T had a copy in my hand a few 
days ; the dealer was 51. 10s. for it, I 
think. W. 

[See Atheneum, Jan.-June, 1887, p. 129.) 


Piace-Names,—There are in the parish of Hen- 
don (Middlesex) three districts or hamlets called 
respectively the Burroughs, the Hyde, and the 
Hale, and of these names I have been unable to 
ascertain the origin with any degree of certainty. 
The first I have occasionally found spelt Borrows 


and Burrows, but this form is certainly an error, 
The name has been in use for at least two centuries 
anda half. As to the Hyde, this place-name occurs 
in many parts of the south of England, and I have 
taken it as being derived from htde=a measure of 
land. The Hale I derive from A.-S. heal=a shelter, 
Hale Farm is to be found in Tottenham parish, and 
there is Hale End in Essex and Halesworth in 
Norfolk. Information on the - % will greatly 
oblige. T. Evans, 
63, Fellows Road, N.W. 


Parrick.—There was a famous barometer-maker 
of this name. Is it ascertainable where he lived ? 
C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


MS. or ‘Sir Rocer pe Coverter.’—Is the 
original manuscript of ‘Sir Roger de Coverley’ as 
it appeared in the Spectator preserved ; and, if so, 
where ? F. G. 

Hill Wootton, Warwick. 


Tue First Work oF 
Borrow.—In a recent catalogue of a London book- 
seller there is a copy of “‘ Romantic Ballads, trans- 
lated from the Danish, and Miscellaneous Pieces, 
8vo. 1826.” An added note says this is pre- 
sumably Borrow’s first work, as he was only twenty- 
one when it was published. Was not Borrow the 
translator from the German of ‘ Faustus: his Life, 
Death, and Descent into Hell,’ published in 1825! 
Some of the numerous readers of ‘N. & i I dare 
say will know. W. Nrxox. 

Warrington. 


Cuatns or Straw.—In the colloquy of Erasmus, 
‘De Perigrinatio Religionis Ergo,’ translated by 
N. Bailey, the following sentence occurs :— 

“ But what strange Dress is this? It is all over setoff 
with shells scollop’d, full of I of Lead and Tin, 
and Chains of Straw Work, and the Cuffs are adorned 
with Snakes Eggs instead of Bracelets.” 
What is the meaning of “ chains of straw,” and of 
what shrine and pilgrimage were chains of straw 

mbols? I should be obliged for information on 
this subject. In neither of Mr. J. G. Nicholls’s 
edition of this colloquy is an explanation given. 
His note is, “This allusion I am unable to explain, 
as I do not find such emblems elsewhere men- 


‘Lorp Baremay.’—Can any of your readers tell 
me where I can find the music of the ‘Ballad of 
Lord Bateman’? Any other particulars would 
be acceptable. E. F. 8. 


Masor Orso Hamittoy.—Is there any way 
by which I can find the descendants of Major Otho 
Hamilton, who spent most of his life on this con- 
tinent, dying in Ireland in 1770? He left two 
sons: 1, John, colonel of the 40th Regiment when 


| tioned.” Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can 
help. Q. KaRKEEK. 
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he died ; 2, Otho, captain of a company in the 
40th Regiment, afterwards colonel of the 59th, 
who died in 1811, leaving a son Ralpb, an officer ; 
and 3, a daughter, married to General Dawson 
of the Engineers. . 
Artaur Wentworta Hamitton Eaton. 
New York. 


Greex, THE INVENTOR oF THE Srap1a.—In 
1778 William Green, a London optician, is stated 
to have invented the stadia, a tube provided with 
three parallel horizontal wires for measuring dis- 
tances by means of the visual angle. Can any one 
kindly inform me where it is possible to find a 
description of this instrument or of its inventor? 
In Germany the credit of the invention is assigned 
to Reichenbach, who in 1810 constructed a tele- 
scope with distance-measuring wires. Reichenbach 
visited Eogland in 1797, and it is probable that 
he saw Green’s invention, or a description of it, 
and applied it to his own distance-measurer. 

Bennett H. Broven. 


“Satve Recixa.”—Who was the author of the 
Roman Catholic prayer or hymn to the Blessed 
Virgin the first two words of which are “ Salve 
ae It is said, but I know not on what 
authority, to have been sung by the Crusaders 
when they stormed Jerusalem. Avon, 


How To RESTORE FADED Pencit Marxs.— 
Urgently needed, the formula for restoring faded 
blacklead pencil writing. 1 met with such a recipe 
years ago, and copied it, but, alas! it has dis- 
peony amongst a heap of MSS. afar off, and 
there is not a Cooley or other similar works to 
refer to. H. ve §. 


Avrnors or Quorations WanTED.— 

Exact reference to “Do the duty which liest nearest 
thee which thou knowest to be thy duty; thy second 
duty shall already have become clearer” (Carlyle). 

MaciaGan, 

The grave is but a covered bridge, 

Leading from light to light through a brief darkness, 

A. CLirrorD THomas. 


Replies, 


THE ROSE, THISTLE, AND SHAMROCK. 
§, vi. 207, 311.) 
Further as to the adoption of the thistle as the 
badge of Scotland :— 


“When the Danes invaded Scotland it was deemed un- 
warlike to attack the enem during the night, instead of 
in a pitched battle during the day; but on one occasion, 
a the tradition, the invaders resolved to avail them- 
selves of the stratagem, and, in order to prevent the 
least noise of their a proach, marched barefoot, They 
had thus neared the Scottish camp unobserved, when a 
Dane, unluckily, stepped with his naked foot upon a 
superbly thistle, which made him vociferate 
loudly. His cry discovered the assailants’ approach ; 


the Scots sounded to arms and defeated the foe with 
great slaughter; and the thistle was forthwith adopted 
as the emblem of Scotland in commemoration of this 
fortunate deliverance,”—‘ Palaces, &c , of Mary, Queen 
Scots,’ p. 29 

I do not know to what the following lines of 

Hamilton refer, but they may be serviceable :— 
The thistle, 
Exalted into noble fame, shall rise 
Triumphant o’er each flower, to Scotia's bards 
Subject of lasting song, their monarch’s choice ; 
Who, bounteous to the lowly weed, refused 
and bade the displayed” 
mbroi in his ensigns, wide 
Along the mural breach. 

With reference to the botanical status of the 
Scotch emblem, from which something may be, 
perhaps, gathered, a writer in 1832 says :— 

“T have frequently seen the cotton thistle (Oxnopordum 
acanthium) cultivated in gardens in Scotland as the 
genuine Scotch thistle. A Scotch — in the 
vicinity of London had a very different plant given to 
him as the national flower of his country. He did not, 
however, recognize it as the milk thistle (Lilybum 
marianum), ® very common weed around the metropolis, 
but gave strict orders to his foreman to have it carefully 
attended to, it appears to us, however, that it is no less 
vain to hunt after the actual botanical repr tatives of 
these national floral emblems than after the griffins, 
dragons, and blue lions of heraldry. Yet I think some 
very common species ought to be fixed upon rather than 
that which is rare, and on this principle the spear thistle 
(Cnicus lanceolatus) seems the best entitled of any to be 
the emblem of Scotland; the cotton thistle I never met 
with wild in the country except near gardens where it is 
commonly reared as the real Scotch thistle...... and the 
milk thistle I only saw once below the rocks of Dum- 
barton Castle—said by tradition to have been brought 
thither by Mary, Queen of Scote—while the anaes thistle 
abounds by every road side. The usual heraldic figure, 
however, I confess, is more like the musk thistle (Carduus 
nutans).” 

There is also a very interesting song into this 
branch of the subject in Leighton’s ‘Flora of Shrop- 
shire.’ 

As to the shamrock, Mr. Bichino, in the Journal 
of the Royal Institution, May, 1831, says :— 

“The term shamrock seems a general appellation for 
the trefoils or three-leaved plants. Gerard says the 
meadow trefoils are called in Ireland shamrocks...... The 
Irish names for Trifolium repens are seamaroge, sham- 
rog, and shamrock. In Gaelic the name Seamrag is 
applied by Lightfoot to the Trifolium repens ; while in 
the Gaelic dictionary......this word is prefixed as a 
generic term to many plante—Seamrag chapuill, purple 
clover; Seamrag chré, male speedwell ; Seamrag m huire, 
pimpernell. I conclude from this that shamrock is a 
generic word common to the Gaelic and Irish lan- 


guages. 
He infets from Fynes Morrison (1598) that the 
shamrock was a spring flower :— 

“ Yea the wilde Irish in time of greatest peace impute 
covetousness and base birth to him that hath any corn 
after Christmas, as if it were a point of nobility to con- 
sume all within those festival dayes. They willingly eat 
the hearbe shamrocke, being of a sharp taste, which as 
they run, and are chased to and fro, they snatch like 
beastes out of the ditches,” 


the 
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This points to the Ozxalis acetosilla, or wood- 
sorrel, which he considers the original shamrock 
of Ireland—at all events it appears to have been 
an eatable plant, as in Wyther’s ‘Abuses Stript 
and Whipt,’ 1613, there is this couplet :— 

And for my cloathing in a mantle go 
And feed on shamroots as the Irish doe. 
See also Pratt’s ‘Flowering Plants of Great Britain.’ 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 


In a little work recently published by Hatchards, 
and entitled ‘The National Arms of the United 
Kingdom,’ your correspondent will find an interest- 
ing chapter on “Floral Badges,” including the 
above named. It is rather too long for your 
columns ; but the book is worth getting, and the 
price of it is moderate. J. Baonay. 

Water Orton, 


Besides the tradition quoted by a correspondent 
at p. 311 to account for the adoption of the thistle 
as the national emblem for Scotland, there is an- 
other, much to the same purpose, which I had ex- 
pected would have been given. The Danes thought 
it cowardly to attack an enemy by night, but upon 
one occasion when in Scotland they deviated from 
this rule, and were stealthily and noiselessly creep- 
ing upon the Scots under cover of darkness, 
when one of them set his foot upon a thistle, which 
made him cry out. The alarm was given, and the 
Scotch fell upon the night party and defeated them 
with terrible slaughter. Ever since then the thistle 
has been adopted as the insignia of Scotland, with 
the motto “ Nemo me impune ~~, 


W. ALuison. 
Stratford, EB. 


Dears or Crive vi. 207, 293).—About 
ten years ago I visited for the first time the village 
of Moreton Say, near Market Drayton. It is but a 
short distance from Styche, the birthplace of Clive, 
and the church of Moreton Say has Clive’s grave 
within its walls. His body lies under the pave- 
ment of the aisle and near to the south door. 
Although there are several mural monuments in 
memory of different members of the Clive family, 
I was surprised that there was no indication of 
the burial-place of the hero of Plassey, except a 
pair of rusty spurs and gauntlets on the wall 
near his grave, but no tablet or inscription of 
any kind. On the occasion of this and sub- 
sequent visits I so strongly expressed my sur- 

ise that I think it led to something being 

ne. At any rate there is now an unpretentious, 
“ut neat mural brass plate over his grave. 

The rector of that time was an old man named 
Upton, since dead. He told me that he had been 
in the parish as curate, vicar, and (after it was 
turned into a ) as rector for more than half 
a century; that he had seen the coffin of Clive and 
the inscription-plate on the occasion of putting 


some heating us in the church and the con- 
sequent removing of the pavement, &c., of the 
a He also told me that on his coming to the 
parish fifty years ego (sixty, now, or more) he found 
a very old man there as sexton and bell-ringer. 
This sexton stated that he himself tolled the 
on the occasion of Clive’s funeral, and that the 
funeral took place in the dead of night. Clive died 
(by his own hand) at his south Shropshire residence, 
the name of which I cannot just now call to mind. 
The present rector of Moreton Say kindly showed 
me the register and the entry of Clive’s baptism, 
and also the one of his funeral. Strange to say, the 
officiating curate of Moreton Say at the time of 
Clive’s death was also a Robert Clive, a relative. 
W. P. Braca. 
P.S.—In the churchyard is the grave of General 
Sir Percy Herbert, brother of the present Earl of 
Powis and great-grandson of Robert, Lord Clive. 
His widow, Lady Mary Herbert, now resides at 
Styche, the birthplace of Clive. 


Since I wrote my previous note on this subject 
I have come across some “memoirs ” of Lord Clive 
which were published in the Town and Country 
Magazine for 1775. The writer of these articles, 
after remarking that no solaces could “ divert bis 
[Clive’s] melancholy, which daily increased, inso- 
much that all company became disagreeable to him,” 
continues :— 

“ His physicians advised him to go to Bath, and the 
waters bad some effect upon him ; but upon his return 
to the metropolis he was seized with a violent fever. 
which carried him off in a few days. The ill-nat 
world upon this occasion failed not to insinuate that he 
made a rash attempt upon bis life, and to give a gloss to 
this story they have introduced an anecdote to the fol- 
lowing purport : being in a consultation with Mr. W-d-n 
concerning his affairs, and this gentleman giving him 
some advice that nettled him, he on a sudden retired to 
his water-closet and with a nife, or razor, cut the 


jugular vein, and expired before any person came to his 
assistance.” —P. 376. 


J. F. Manssres. 

Liverpool. 

According to Lord Stanhope (‘ History,’ vii. 241) 
Clive destroyed himself with a penknife, with 
which he had just previously mended a = for a 
young lady then visiting at his house. The story 
was told to Lord Stanhope by some one who heard 
it from Lord Shelburne, afterwards Marquis of 


Lansdowne, Epwarp H. Manrsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Retics or Prastic Art in THE Eastern 
Cuurca §. vi. 301).—The following passege 
from Tournefort’s * Voyage into the Levant’ (Ozell’s 
translation, London, 1741, vol. i. pp. 148-9) may 
serve as a supplement to H. ve B, H.’s interesting 
note :— 

“Our missionaries find it difficult to recall the 
Greeks to their true Belief, capecally in Towns remote 
from the Sea-Coast, where the King’s Charities cannot 
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easily reach. Their Devotion to Saints, and icularly 
to the Holy iy wants very little of Idolatry: they 
carefully burn a Lamp before her Image every Saturday ; 
they are continually calling upon her, and returning her 
thanks for the good Success of their Affairs: their Pro- 
mise is inviolable, when they give it with either a Kiss 
or a Touch of her Image; but then they sometimes 

mble at her, and expostulate with her in their Mis- 
rane: this Breach is presently made whole again, 
they return to kissing her, they call her The All-Hoty 
{Uavayia], and at their Deaths leave her either a Vine- 
yard or a Field,” 


This, however, must be taken in connexion with 
what has been previously said by Tournefort 
(p. 122) on the subject of images in Greek 
urches :— 
“The Images in their Churches are all flat, and you 
never see any Sculpture there, except it be some slight 


Incision.’ 
C. B. 


Chishull was one of the learned chaplains of our 
factory or consulate of Smyrna, and Tyria I take to 
be Tireh. As this city is now accessible by railway 
from Smyrna, the notice in ‘N. & Q. may induce 
some one to see if the inscriptions in the churches 
are still extant. As to the Greek Christian feeling 
being against visible representations of Christ, I 
am not aware of anysuch fact—nor can your readers 
be. I remember being in the country of Maina, in 
the south of Greece, and entering a Greek church 
which had been attacked by the Turks during the 


insurrection. The interior was covered with Scrip- fall 


tural paintings. The only figure injured by the 
Mussulmans was that of Christ, as they were hor- 
rified at such a representation of one held sacred 
even by themselves. The injury, however, was 
limited to scratching out the eyes, under the notion 
that thereby the character of life and the con- 
sequent desecration of Jesus would be abated. 
Ciarxe. 


_ Goosz (7 8, vi. 287, 354).—The “ tree geese ” 
incidentally referred to in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia’ 
(see Mr. Manseren’s note at last reference) are 
probably not geese that build in trees, but geese 
propagated from trees, according to the old belief. 
Some old writers tell us that these birds actually 
gtew on the trees ; others that the fruit of the tree, 
growing rotten, was ‘‘altered into geese.” Sir 
John Maundeville held the latter, for he told the 
people of Caldilhe that “in oure contre weren 
trees that beren a fruyt that becomen briddes 
fleiynge ”; and Gerarde, who gives both a descrip- 
tion and a figure of the tree, which he calls the 
“* Goose-tree, Barnacle-tree, or the tree bearing 
geese,” and declares that he has actually seen and 
touched it, though his description is somewhat 
ambiguous, appears to have meant the same thing. 
The description is too long to quote, but since the 
tree is said to have grown in a “small island in 

re, called the Pile of Foulders,” Mr. May- 
SeroH should know all about it. The people of 


Lancashire, says Gerarde, call this goose “by no 
other name than tree-goose ; which place foresaid, 
and all those parts adjoyning, do so much abound 
therewith, that one of the best is bought for three- 
pence,” C. B. 
Suetiey’s ‘Aponais’ (7 S, vi. 347).—The 
four poets represented as mourning for ‘Adonais’ 
(stanzas xxx-xxxv) are surely recognizable enough. 
The “ Pilgrim of Eternity” is Byron; the “ sweetest 
lyrist ” of “ Ierne” is Moore; the “ herd-abandoned 
eer struck by the hunter's dart” can be no other 
than Shelley himself ; the “ gentlest of the wise” 
is Leigh Hunt. O. C. B. 


The following note by Mr. H. B. Forman in the 
fourth volume of his edition of Keats, in which 
‘Adonais’ is printed, will explain Shelley’s allu- 
sions in the stanzas referred to :— 

“Byron was, of course, alluded to both here (stanza 
xxviii, ‘the Pythian of the age’) and as the ‘ Pilgrim of 
Eternity’ in stanza xxx, the close of which alludes to 
Moore, and the next four stanzas to Shelley” (vol. iv. 


p. 237). 
W. E. 


I always understood that “‘the Pilgrim of Eter- 
nity” was meant for Byron. At the end of the 
stanza “ the sweetest lyrist from Ierne” is Moore, 
of course. In the next four stanzas Shelley is 
speaking of himself in a manner which, when we 
consider his poetical and practical life—so wonder- 

no less beautiful than true. 
E. Manset Sympson. 


The poet referred to in stanzas xxxi-xxxiv is 
Shelley himself. “The Pilgrim of Eternity ” (stanza 
xxx) is Byron (‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage’). 
“The Pythian of the Age” (stanza xxviii) is also 
Byron. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" S. x. 494; xi. 44, 106, 
163, 265, 343, 363; xii. 196, 532. 

JonaTHAN BovucuHIER. 

Ropley, Alresford, Hante. 


Bupzvs (7 §. vi. 289).—The lines are a sort 
of skit on the well-known verses sung at the ser- 
vice called “ Benediction” in the Roman Uatholic 


Church 
Et, si fides deficit, 
Ad firmandum cor sincerum 
Sola fides sufficit. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Rep Boox or tae Excuequer MS, (7* S. 
vi. 268).—This is fully described by Sims in his 
‘ Manual,’ London, 1856, pp. 40-42, from whose 
account the following is an extract :— 

“The Red Boos, or Liber Rubeus of the Exchequer 
(which derives its name from the colour of its binding, 
which was originally of red, or rather pink, leather), 
was compiled by Alexander de Swereford, Archdeacon of 
Shrewsbury, who died Nov, 14,1246. It contains, among 
many miscellaneous entries respecting the court and 
kingdom at large, serjeantier, knights’ fees, and prima 
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ia of the reigns of H II,, Richard L., John, 


There is an abstract of its contents, among which 
is the ‘ Dialogus de Scaccario,’ printed by Bishop 
Stubbs in his ‘Select Charters,’ Oxford, 1870, 
pp- 160-240. Much of the ‘ Liber Rubeus’ is also 
in the ‘ Testa de Nevill,’ one of thezearly Record 
publications. 

The nine portions of which the earlier part of 
the volume consists formed the original compila- 
tion of the work, and do not come down later 
than 1230. But there are many other curious 
matters to the close of the reign of Edward I. 
Ewald, in ‘Our Public Records,’ London, 1873, 
has only a brief notice referring to Madox, vol. i. 
p. 624; Grimaldi, p. 53. D. MARSHALL. 


Pampatet (7" §, vi. 261).—Dr. Cuancz, quot- 
ing from Littré, says, “ pamphile (3)=espéce de 
papillon.” As an entomologist I would remark 
that Linnzus named the various species of butter- 
flies after personages renowned in classical mytho- 
logy. After exhausting the divinities and even 
the nymphs, he had, in the case of the genus Chor- 

jus, to have recourse to well-known names of 
slaves, such as Davus and Pamphilus, characters in 
the ‘ Andria’ of Terence. . B. Loyestarr. 


Taz Sworp or tHe Brack Paince (7™ §. vi. 
228, 278, 376).—Mr. Barritt’s sword was pur- 
chased by Mr. Chadwick, of Newhall, Stafford- 
shire, where I and the late Capt. Webster, of 
Lichfield, saw it about the year 1875. We fancied 
we had made a discovery, so we borrowed the 
sword, and submitted it to Mr. John Hewitt, the 
great authority on such matters, who was then living 

Lichfield, and were speedily undeceived. I know 
that Capt. Webster gave an account of this sword 
and its oy in ‘N. & Q.,’ but I cannot find the 
reference in the General Indexes. H. §. G. 


Anson’s ‘ Voyaczs’ (5" §. iii. 489 ; iv. 78, 100, 
396; 7" S. vi. 92, 235, 351).—W. C. M. B. has 
read the two books more carefully than I have 
done, and has, I think, proved that I was wrong 
in supposing that Thomas's allusion to the return 
of some one refers to Mr. Walter. Yet has he 
not made a mistake himself? I infer that he 
thinks that Captain Norris, of the Gloucester, and 
one of her lieutenants were the gentlemen who, 
assisted by the journals of some of the officers, 
intended to publish “ by authority”; but this can 
hardly be the case, as these officers left the squadron 
on November 3 at Madeira, and the affair of the 
eclipse, longitude, &c., of which Thomas complains, 
occurred nearly two months later at St. Katharine’s, 
when the would-be authors were still on board. 
Who, then, were they? There is no other ac- 
count of the voyage that I am aware of in exist- 


ence. 
Mr. Walter, a fellow “of Sidney, Cambridge, 


was afterwards chaplain to the Dockyard at Ports- 
mouth, I have a number of his books, and his‘ 
Bible and Prayer Book (in one) contain many * 
entries of births, marriages, and deaths; but one 

e is unfortunately lost, and I cannot supply the 
inks I want. nig os he succeeded to an estate 
at Great Staughton, he never seems to have re- 
sided there. I should be glad to know the date of 
his death, and the place of burial. 

E. L. H. Tew, M.A. 
Hornsea Vicarage, East Yorks, 


Posts at Cross Roaps (7 8. vi. 269, 337).— 
I have heard these called “ finger-posts,” but to 
me, a native of Lancashire, “ —_ is the 
natural and familiar word. ERMENTRUDE. 
In South Northamptonshire, where I spent m 
early days, I always heard them called “ hand- 
ts.” Joun T. Paces. 
Holmby House, Forest Gate, 


The names quoted for these at the above refer- 
ences are “way-posts,” “guide-posts,” ‘“‘ guide- 
stowps,” ‘‘ direction-posts,” “ finger-posts,” “ guy- 
posts.” But in Gloucestershire I have heard a 
name better than any of these. Among the Cots- 
wold Hills people (at any rate old People) call 
them “ handen-posts.” . M. 


Baronetcy (7® §, vi. 327).—Sir 
Henry Charles Englefield, Bart., antiquary and 
astronomer, died at his house in Tylney Street, 
Mayfair, March 21, 1822, in his seventieth year, 
and was buried in the family burial-place at 
Englefield, co. Berks. A memoir and portrait of 
him, with a eulogy on his character and list of 
his publications, will be found in the Gentleman's 
Magazine (1822), vol. xcii. part i. pp. 293, 418-20. 

Daniet Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Sir Henry Charles Englefield, Bart., died in 
Tylney Street, Mayfair, on March 16, 1822, in 
the seventieth year of his = See Annual Register. 

NSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Otp Sone (7" vi. 229, 313).—Thanks to the 
courtesy of T. F. F. and Mr. R. W. Hacxwoop, 
I quite remember that the “old song” was ‘ The 
Steam Arm,’ and that it came from Vauxhall. If 
Mr. Hacxwoop (on his return home) will kindly 
allow me to see his copy of it, I will return it to 
him with my best thanks. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Cuantist S, vi. 187, 273).—The “ People’s 
Charter,” as it was termed, was drawn up in the 
early of 1838 by a committee consisting 


of members of Parliament and partial 
of working men, members of an organization whi 
had just been 


formed in the metropolis with the 


y 
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title of the Working Men’s Association. An old 
Chartist, recently deceased, who was in the move- 
ment, and who suffered imprisonment as an “in- 
surgent” during 1839, once gave me May 8, 1838, 
as the date of the promulgation of the charter. I 
have, however, been unable to verify that date, 
though I have consulted both Gammage’s ‘ History 
of the Chartist Movement’ and the files of the 
Northern Star. Gammage, who is very careless in 
the matter of dates, simply says (p. 11), after 
enumerating the “ points” in the charter :— 

“ O'Connell was the man who handed the Charter to 
the secretary of the Association, exclaiming, as he did so, 
* There, Lovett, is your Charter ; agitate for it, and never 
be content with anything less.’’ 

This was at a public meeting held to inaugurate 
the new movement. O’Connell soon afterwards 
became a bitter opponent of the movement. The 
first issue of the Northern Star bears date No- 
vember 18, 1837, but I have failed to meet with 
the terms “Charter” and “Chartist” in its 
columns before August, 1838. From that time 
forward they occur frequently. 

ALEXANDER PATERSON. 

Barnsley. 


Waite Evernant §. vi. 267).—I do not 
know of the “ proverbial story” mentioned in the 
query; but as regards the term “ white elephant,” 
signifying a useless and expensive gs per- 
haps the following extract from the ‘ Voyage to 
Siam,’ by six Jesuits sent by the French king in 
1685, “ London, 1688,” may be of interest :— 

“When the Ambassador came out of the Hall, the 
Lord Constance carried him to see the white Elephant 
which is so highly esteemed in the Indies, and which 
hath been the cause of so many Wars. He is but little, 
and so old, that he is wrinkly all over, Several Man- 
darins are appointed to take care of him, and he is only 
served in Gold, at least the two Basons that were set be- 
fore him were of beaten Gold of an extraordinary Size 
and Thickness. His Apartment is stately, and the Ciel- 
ing of the Pavilion where he stands very neatly gilt,”"— 


Pp. 172-3. 
J. F. Manseren. 
Liverpool. 
Dr. Brewer, in his ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable,’ p. 952, says : “The King of Siam makes a 
present of a white elephaut to such of his courtiers 


as he wishes to ruin.” J. W. ALuison. 
Stratford, E, 


Grorck Hancer, Baron CoLeraine 
(7™ 8. vi. 47, 95, 294).—G. F. R. B, asks me to 
tell him in what edition of Gillray’s ‘Caricatures’ 
is found portraits of Col. Hanger. My copy of 
Gillray is the elephant folio of 1847, impressions 
taken directly from Gillray’s plates, 

E. Leaton 

Orat Trapition vi, 324).—A ‘propos of 


what Mr. Spence says about “myth mongers,” I 
would remark that one living link will sometimes 


bridge over a far longer interval than most persons 
would sup In or about 1865 my wife's uncle, 
one of the Macdonells of Glengarry, used to tell 
my children stories which his father had told him 
about the battle of Culloden, in which battle that 
father had taken part, being on the staff of “Bonnie 
Prince Charlie.” Should my daughter, who was 
then ten or twelve years old, live to be eighty, a 
single link will connect an event of 1745 with 1945, 
as nearly as possible two centuries. 
E, Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Tartep Arricans (7 vi. 328).—The follow- 
ing extract is taken from a chapter on “ Tailed 
Men” given in Baring-Gould’s ‘ Curious Myths of 
the Middle Ages,’ published in 1869 :— 

“Dr, Wolf, in his ‘Travels and Adventures,’ vol. ii., 
1861, says There are men and women in Abyssinia with 
tails like dogs and horses. Wolf heard also from a great 
many Abyssinians and Armenians (and Wolf is convineed 
of the truth of it) that there are near Narea, in Abys- 
sinia, people—men and women—with large tails, with 
which they are able to knock down a horse, and there 
are also such people near China.” 

And in a note :— 

“In the College of Surgeons at Dublin may still be 
seen a human skeleton with a tail seven inches long! 
There are many known instances of this elongation of 
the caudal vertebra, as in the Poonangs in Borneo.” 

For further references to works bearing on this 
subject see ‘N. & Q.,’ S. xi. 122, 252; 
iii. 473 ; v. 179, 306 ; xii. 100, 274, 

Everarp Home CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


An allusion is made to a Central African tribe 
with tails in Baring Gould’s ‘Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages.’ J. W. 

Stratford, E. 


A Yorxsnireman’s Arms §. vi. 368).—I 
possess a little book of 24 pp. entitled “The York- 
shire Dialect, exemplified in various Dialogues, 
Tales, and Songs applicable to the County, to 
which is added a Glossary of such of the Yorkshire 
Words as are likely not to be understood by those 
unacquainted with the Dialect. London, printed 
by and for William Cole, 10, Newgate Street. Six- 
pence.” It has a folding plate of a Yorkshireman’s 
coat of arms, which I will attempt to describe. 
Arms: Vert, a ham pendant sa. between a flea 
proper in the dexter chief and a fly proper in the 
sinister chief ; in base a magpie proper perched on 
a bough, from the end of which sprouts a spray of 
five leaves, all proper. The shield rests on a fox’s 
brush on the dexter side and a wisp of straw on 
the sinister side, all proper. Orest, a demi-horse 
issuing from the back of the shieid, couped at the 
shoulders, rampant, sa., collared brown. Sup- 

rters: Dexter, a huntsman clad in black cap, 
ong brown coat, yellow breeches, and top boots, 
having a horn slung on his back, holding a hunt- 
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ing crop with a heavy lash in his right hand, and 
in his left (which supports the shield and is ex- 
tended behind it) a double bridle. Sinister, a 
stableman in a black low-crowned hat, a short 
blue jacket, yellow breeches, blue stockings, and 
shoes, holding in his left hand a currycomb, in 
his right (which is extended behind the shield) a 
rope halter, all proper. Motto, on a red label, 
Oui capit ille habet.” Beneath is printed 
A Yorkshire Man's Coat of Arms. 

A behold and a Fly and a Flea, 
And a Yorkshireman's qualifications you see ; 
To Backbite and Spunge and to Chatter amain, 
(oe anything* } else Sir, by which he can gain. 

he Horse shews they Buy few, tho’ many they steal, 
Unhanged their worth nought, does the gammon reveal, 
But let Censure stand by, and not Bias the Mind, 
For Others as bad as the Yorkshire you ‘II find. 

London, Published by O. Hodgson, Maiden Lane, 


Cheapside. 
= W. F. Jackson. 


WiprLe TREE, OTHERWISE WHIPULTRE : GAYTRE 
(24 S, v, 24, 225, 521; vi. 38, 57; 3° S. v. 385; 
4" §. iv. 452, 573).—Many guesses have been 
made as to the sense of whipulire in Chaucer's 
‘Knight's Tale.’ At last Mr. Maruew has got it 
right. It is the cornel tree or dogwood (Cornus 
sanguinea), also called dog tree, &c.; see Britten’s 
‘Plant Names,’ p. 577. He points out that it is 
| the Middle Low German wipel-bom, the 
cornel (Pritzel, later edition). This is verified by 
the entry in Hexham’s ‘Dutch Dictionary’: 
“* Wepe, or weype, the dog tree.” It is so named 
from the waving of its branches. Cf. M. Dutch 
wepelen, to totter, waver (Hexham); E. Fries. 

In, also wippen, to waver, jump. Of. E. 
whip about (properly wip about), whipper-snapper 
(properly wipper-snapper), G. wippen, to see-saw. 

The gaytre in Chaucer's ‘Nun’s Priest’s Tale’ 
is said to be the same tree, the reason being simply 
this, that whilst wippel-tre was the Southern or 
Midland name, gaytre was the Northern name; 
and Chaucer borrowed it from the northern 
dialect. It is also called gaiter-tree, and the 
etymology is easy. A goat was called goot in 
Middle English in the Midland and Southern 
dialect, but gait in the North. The one is A.-S. 
gat, the other is Icel. geitr. As for gaiter, it is 
simply the Icel. gen. geitar, also used in forming 
compounds. Hence the gaytre is really the gait 
tree, or goat tree. It is called also dog tree and 
cat tree, so there is no difficulty about goat tree. 

I have, however, a further suggestion to make, 
in opposition to the authorities. Seeing the par- 
ticular purpose for which the cock wanted the 
berries, it would fit admirably to suppose that for 
this occasion the gait tree was the Rhamnus 
catharticus, which, according to Johns, bears 


* The words have unfortunately been tornoff. I bave 
ventured to supply the hiatus with “ Or anything.” 


“black, powerfully cathartic berries.” Now it is 
not a little remarkable that, according to Rietz, 
the name in Swedish dialects for this Rhamnus is 
precisely getbdrs-trd, t.¢., goat-berry tree, or the 
tree bearing goat-berries (Chaucer's gaytre-beries). 
Water W. Sxear. 


Eauine Scnoot S. x. 449; xi. 105; 4" §, 
i. 13, 113, 183, 234, 588, 619; ii. 142).—In 1849 
I made some sketches at Ealing School, then 
abandoned in consequence of Dr. Frank Nicholas’s 
removal to his new house. They comprised 
general view from the playground ; front of school 
from the courtyard ; schoolroom ; winter dini 
room and the theatre; “Number Eight” (the 
“ Waterloo Room”) ; sick-room ; e between 
entrance and dining hall, showing hatch of old 
Thomas’s pantry ; door of Ealing Church at which 
Dr. Nicholas’s boys went in, and whence they used, 
after service, to rush out upon “ Moseley’s chaps” 
—Moseley’s was a school in Brentford Lane ; the 
“Rat Door”; the “ Long Passage,” showing trunk- 
room and candle window; play shed; ‘the 
Brothers’ Passage.” 

After seeing the inquiries in the Fourth Series 
of ‘N. & Q.’ I again and again sought for the 
sketches without success, and ultimately gave them 
up for lost. The other day, however, I came upon 
them in a box which had been for many years un- 
opened. They have no pretension to artistic merit, 
but are faithful representations of the place, and I 
was about to send them as a memento to my 
brother-in-law, a former Ealing scholar, now settled 
in Australia, when it was suggested that, being 
perhaps the only views extant of the school, they 
might possess interest for others also. I have 
therefore decided to retain them until the new 
year, and shall have much pleasure in showing 
them to old “‘ Ealing fellows” who will call upon 
me here any Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesday be- 
tween 1 and 2 or 5 and 9 p.m. 

Avex. 

9, Conduit Street, W. 


Woopven Watts §. vi. 326).—The figure 
probably originated at Delphi, when the oracle in- 
formed those who were preparing to resist Xerxes 
that Jupiter had decreed that “wooden walls” 
should be their only safety. Some of the Athenians 
took this literally, and added boards to the de- 
fence of their citadel ; but Themistocles interpreted 
the saying otherwise, and taught the majority of 
the citizens to look to the fleet for refuge and 
deliverance. Sr. 


“THAT SWEET SAINT WHO SATE BY Rossett’s 
sip” (7™ §. vi. 400).—This line, referring to Lady 
Rachel, wife of the much over-praised son of Bed- 
ford, William, Lord Russell, is from Samuel 
Rogers’s beautiful poem ‘Human Life,’ to which 
the author added notes as admirable as the en- 
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gtavings from designs by Turner and Stothard 

which adorn the 1834 edition of ‘Poems by Samuel 

Rogers’ in my possession. It is the fashion of our 

criticasters to disparage Rogers as well as Byron; 

but, as Tennyson sang, “Let them rave!” Both 

are among the immortals. J. W. Essworrs. 
Molash Priory, Kent. 


Cortiécr (7 §S. vi. 100).—One would expect, no 
doubt, a grave accent on the ¢, in accordance with 
the rule which prevails in French that an e is 
always open when it terminates a syllable and is 
followed by a consonant with an ¢ mute after it. 
See the ‘Grammaire des Grammaires,’ by Girault 
Duvivier, fifth ed., Paris, 1822, pp. 991 and 314 
(note 248). But after giving this rule, in the very 
next paragraph, Duvivier says :— 

“Sont exceptés, 1°, les mots en ége, comme: sacrilége, 
sortilége, &c., ov l'e n’est point ouvert, mais fermé, quoi- 
qu’il termine la syllabe, et qu'il soit suivi d'une consonne 
et d'un ¢ muet.” 

It is, therefore, pa more strictly correct to 
write cortége, and I believe that this mode of spell- 
ing is still very commonly found in books, though 
I recently met with cortége (with a grave accent) 
in ‘Ce que l’on ne peut pas dire & Berlin’ (Paris, 
E. Dentu, 1888), pp. 130, 243, and in the Paris 
Figaro of October 17, p. 3, and I am told by 
French people that in ordinary life the grave 
accent is commonly preferred. And it is natural 
that it should be so, because everybody, I believe, 
pronounces cortége and similar words as if they 
were written ége. Littré repeatedly insists upon 
this point, and though he himselfal ways scrupulously 
writes ége, he always gives the pronunciation as 
ége. Thus, s.vv. “Cortége,” “Sacrilége,” and 
“Siége,” he gives as the pronunciation kor-t2-;’, 
sa-kri-l2-7, sié-j, whilst under “Collége” he goes 
further, and tells us that “bien que l’'Académie 
mette un accent aigu, la prononciation est d’un 
accent grave,” and he indulges in similar dis- 
respectful remarks s.vv. “ Manége,” “ Piége,” and 
“ Sortilége.” 

It is difficult to explain why the ¢ was originally 
given an acute accent, but we must suppose that 
at that time é really did express the pronunciation. 
Latin gives little or no help, for in collégium the e 
is long, whilst in sacrilégium, spicilégium, and 
probably in sortilegium, it is short. In Italian 
the ¢ in collegio, sacrilegio, sortilegio is open, 
whilst where there are two g’s, as in corteggio, 
maneggio, solfeggio, it is closed. F. Cuance, 

Sydenham Hill. 


Taomas Gairrita WaINEWRIGHT (7® S. vi. 288, 
353).—See “ Hunted Down: a Story. By Charles 
Dickens. With some Account of Thomas Griffiths 

sic] Wainewright, the Poisoner. London: Jobn 
Camden Hotten, 74 and 75, Piccadilly.” This 
book, which is now scarce, was published in or 
about 1871. The account of Wainewright, which 


occupies about twenty-four small pages, appears 
from the initials at the end to have been written 
by the publisher. It speaks of the diary as having 
been “captured by a manceuvre” by the insurance 
offices, the manceuvre being the paying of his 
lodgings bill in Paris and the clearing away of his 
effects (papers included) after his trial in London 
for forgery. The Palladium, Provident, Pelican, 
Hope, and Imperial are mentioned as the offices 
where Wainewright effected insurances on the lives 
of others for 18,0001., and the Eagle, Globe, and 
Alliance as those where his proposals of similar 
insurances, amounting to 12,000/., were declined. 
Ropert Prerpornt. 

St. Augustin’s, Warrington. 

I thank Mr. Taytor for his kind offer of the 
loan of Hazlitt’s ‘ Wainewright,’ but I possess and 
have read the book. I venture to say that in that 
book the matter is not thoroughly threshed out. 
Mr. Coxemay talks of his pleading guilty to the 
charges preferred against him at the Old Bailey 
Sessions of 1837. Just so; he pleaded guilty to 
a charge of forgery, and whilst in prison under 
sentence of transportation all these horrible charges 
of murder were started, hinted, and whispered, but 
never boldly brought forward. Then it was that 
he was seen (not interviewed) by Dickens, Procter, 
and Macready. They did not speak tohim. There 
is no evidence to prove these fearful charges. We 
are told of confession. To whom? We are told 
of a diary, in the existence of which Mr. Hazlitt 
believes, though Mr. Tayior agrees with me in 
regarding it as apocryphal. His recorded answer 
to the life assurance official who talked goody- 
goody to him seems to me the result of a mistake 
on both sides. The official, regarding him as a 
cold-blooded murderer, points out that even in a 
worldly point of view his crimes were unwise. 
Wainewright thinks he is being reproached for 
his forgery, and answers, “Oh! you ity men have 
your bold speculations ; this was mine.” I repeat 
that up to the present time no real evidence has 
been brought forward to prove the man’s guilt. 

A. H. Curistiz. 


Tae “Wuistiine Oyster” (7 vi. 349).— 
Dr. Harpman will find a full account of the 
original “ Whistling Oyster,” in Vinegar Yard, 
Drury Lane, by referring to ‘Old and New Lon- 
don,’ vol. iii. pp. 282-4, where it is remarked that, 
strangely enough, no mention is made of so droll a 
sign by either Peter Cunningham or John Timbs, 
or even Jacob Larwood. Most probably the pro- 
rietor of the public-house near Portsmouth or 
lymouth was a plagiarist. Mus Ursanvs. 


The origin of the “ Whistling Oyster,” so far as 
I can recollect, is as follows. A certain Boniface, 
who also dealt in oysters, was one day much sur- 
prised at hearing a iar whistling noise pro- 
ceeding from one of them, evidently harbouring 
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some foreign substance, which caused the sound 
whenever air was inhaled or ejected. A great 
number of people paid to see this phenomenon, 
which proved very lucrative to its owner, hence 
the sign. W. J. Coates. 


vi. 407).—It is curious that on 
the very day upon which this query appears in 
*N. & Q.’ an account of the origin of the slang use 
of the word is quoted in the Spectator from Mr. 
Toole’s ‘ Reminiscences.’ C. 0. B. 


Inpran Patz vi. 329, 417).—I quite 
agree with your correspondent O. T. M. that the 
lines he quotes are “ worth preserving,” but I can- 
not believe it possible that the ‘Bon Gaultier 
Ballads’ are, or ever will be, unfamiliar to readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ O. T. M. quotes twenty out of 
twenty-four lines of one of those six poems, which 
are described by the authors as 
“examples of that new achievement of modern song— 
which, blending the utile with the dolce, symbolizes at 
once the practical and spiritual characteristics of the 
age—and is called familiarly the ‘ puff poetical,’ ”’ 

Joun Murray, Jun. 

Albemarle Street. 


[Other correspondents are thanked for similar re- 
plies, } 


Preasvres oF Metancuory’ §. vi. 
348).—By Thomas Warton the younger, Oxford 
Professor of Poetry from 1756 to 1766, and after- 
wards Poet Laureate. If this poem was (as F. W. D. 
no doubt correctly states) published in 1747, 
Warton was at this date only nineteen, as he was 


born in 1728, JonaTHaN BovcuiEr. 
Ropley, Hants. 


*The Pleasures of Melancholy’ was written by 
the Rev. Thomas Warton, author of ‘ History of 
English Poetry.’ See ‘ Poetical Remains of Henry 
Kirke- White,’ pp. 63, 64, 65, London, Jones & Co., 
1825; also Croker’s edition of Johnson’s ‘ Life,’ 
London, Murray, 1839. Wm. Crawrorp, 

Edinburgh, 


Sir James Srrancwares (7" S. vi. 349).—See 
Foss’s ‘Judges of England’ (1851), vol. iv. pp. 
361-2; Burke's ‘Landed Gentry’ (1879) s.n. 
“Strangwayes of Alne,” vol. ii. p. 1536; and 
Foster's ‘ Pedigrees of Yorkshire 


Dvat or tae Sroart Famity (7* §, 
vi. 27, 134, 290, 355).—In a correspondence on 
the royal house of Stuart which recently appeared 
in your columns, one writer, R. M., asserted that 
“in England we have unquestioned descendants 
by natural (i, ¢., illegitimate) descent of Stuart as 
well as Plantagenet, though, from a difference of 
manners, the name has not been maintained as in 


Scotland.” By this I conclude he meant that there 
are persons now living who can prove a male de- | 


scent in a direct line from some illegitimate son of 
a Plantagenet king or prince, but who do not bear 
the name of Plantagenet. The custom in Scotland, 
as we know, was for the bastard issue of the Stuart 
sovereigns to use the name of Stuart, and to hand 
the same down to their posterity. 

Arthur Plantagenet, Viscount Lisle, the illegiti- 
mate son of King Edward IV. (though some writers 
assert that the king was married to Artbur’s mother, 
and that he was born in wedlock), left no male 
issue. The house of Beaufort, the bastard issue of 
John of Gaunt, though legitimated by Parliament, 
became extinct in 1471. Nor have I ever heard of 
any family claiming a male descent from any of 
the other illegitimate sons of the house of Plan- 
tagenet. To produce a parallel case to the numerous 
families of Stuart in Scotland, who call themselves 
by that name and claim descent from the natural 
son of a Stuart king, you must find a family (like 
those of Lennox, Fitzroy, &., to whom, I presume, 
R. M. refers) now living who can prove an un- 
broken male descent from the illegitimate son of a 
Plantagenet king. I fancy R. M. will find it diffi- 
cult to do this. O. H. 


Herrick (7 §. vi. 268).—May I take advan- 
tage of Mr. Boucnier’s query, and ask another 
question about Herrick? Where did he receive 
his early education? Most writers bear witness to 
the obscurity of his education. Mr. Ernest Rhys, 
the latest writer on the poet, in his introduction to 
ane * Hesperides’ (“‘ Canterbury Poets”), says 
(p. xii):— 

“ Herrick’s schooldays are a little uncertain. In the 

poem just mentioned [‘ His Tears to Thamasis ’] there is 
a reference to Westminster [“ my beloved Westminster ”], 
which Mr. Grosart, following a suggestion made in 
another edition by Mr. Walford, thinks enough to show 
that he probably went to that famous school.”’ 
And a little further on he remarks that this con- 
jecture is “the most probable that can be formed.” 
His father being located in London, it is quite 
possible, if not probable, that the conjecture 
is correct; but must it still remain a doubtful 
question? It has been more than once stated 
to me that the honour of his early education rests 
with Westminster; but I am desirous of having 
proof of the statement, if possible. The new edition 
of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ conveniently 
jumps at once to his entrance to Cambridge, a 
course in which it is not unique. Will Dr. Grosart 
be able to give any decision in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ as I imagine that Herrick 
will probably be dealt with by him? In the mean 
time can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ give any assist- 
ance ? ALPHA. 


“ A writer in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1796 first 
informed the public that in the scarce volume called 
Robert Herrick’s‘ Hesperides,’ which had been flippantly 

d over by Phillips in his ‘ Theatrum Poetarum,’ and 
y Grainger after him, there was much true poetry ; and 
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, , in the second edition of his ‘ Specimens,’ raked 

pearls from the Dunghill: Dr. Drake, in 
the third volume of his ‘Literary Hours,’ noticed the 
poet’s beauties more at large,” &c.— Quarterly Review, 
August, 1810, 
Mr. R. J. King, in Fraser’s Magazine, January, 
1853, says, “Who ‘stately Julia’ was I cannot 
guess.” Eowarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Saitors (7 S. vi. 327).—The letter R placed 
against the names of sailors must have stood for 
the word “run,” as I find in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for 1763, at p. 144, the following entry :-— 

“Saturday, March 19,—A great number of sailors, 
who had been prickt-run, as the phrase is, petitioned his 
Majesty to have the R taken off their names at the pay- 
office, in order to entitle them to receive their wages; 
and, being referred to the Lords of the Admiralty, their 
Lordships were pleased to inform them that ail such 
whose cases were attended with favourable circumstances 
should be recommended to the Navy-board; and such as 
had deserted the service, or had gone from ship to ship 
for the eake of the bounty-money, had nothing to 
expect,” 

I trust the above may be a sufficient reply to 
J. A. M.’s query. E. S. H. 


The R’s which the “ unfortunate sailors” in ques- 
tion were so anxious to have “taken off” stood for 
the word “run,” entered against their names in 
the muster-books of the men-of-war to which the 
scamps belonged. In other words, the “ unfortu- 
nate sailors” had at one period of their naval career 
deserted from the king’s service. Though pro- 
bably soundly flogged at the gratings when recap- 
tured, or when in a spirit of penitence they re- 
turned to duty, the letter R would still be set 
against them on the ship’s books as a bar to their 
attaining any higher rating, or, in certain cases, to 
their hopes of prize-money, until the men had 
purged their offence by steady service or distin- 
guished gallantry, or had been pardoned on petition 
to the sovereign. Another term, of analogous in- 
tention, that J. A. M. may come across is O, P. 
against sailors’ names. This is also a black mark, 
and stands for “civil power,” meaning that the 
men to whom the initials refer had been sentenced 
to serve their time in the fleet by a civil court of 
justice—rogues and vagabonds, footpads, pick- 
pockets, pilfererers, the off-scourings of Newgate 
and the county gaols, Newgate “ birds” (as our 
tars used to call C. P.s generally) were known in 
the service as “Lord Mayor’s men.” Until the 
— training-ship system came into force the 

avy was, on every emergency, in such pressing 
need for men that the authorities could not afford 
to be squeamish as to their antecedents. 

Epwarp James Fraser, 

3, Russell Chambers, Bury Street, W.C. 


Orpen” in Law (7 8. vi. 286).— 
This appellation has for a long period been given 


in Parliament to a general Bill promoted by some 
ublic body, such as the Ecclesiastical or Charity 
mmissioners, Board of Works, &c., who for 
economy include in one application to the legisla- 
ture several schemes or projects, mostly by way of 
schedule, and this in parliamentary a Boe is 

known as an ‘‘ Omnibus Bill.” 

Joun 


Park Lodge, Dagnall Park, 8. Norwood. 


Roopse_ken”: “ L’HERBE DES TROIS GOUTTES 
DE sane” (7* §, vi. 307).— 

“In Brittany the Vervain is known as the Herb of 
the Cross. John White, writing in 1624, says of it:— 
Hallow’d be thou Vervain, as thou growest in the ground, 
For in the Mount of Calvary thou first was found. 

Thou healedst our Saviour Jesus Christ 
And staunchedst his bleeding wound. 

In the name of Father, Son,and Holy Ghost, I take thee 
from the ground,” Folkard’s ‘ Plant-Lore,’ p, 47. 
Is this the legend of “ L’herbe des trois gouttes de 
sang” to which Mr. Dow ine refers? Speaking of 

the “ Roodselken” myth, Folkard says (p. 48):— 

“In Cheshire a similar legend is attached to the 
Orchis maculata, which is there called Gethsemane.” 

C. B. 


Withering gives Adonis flower or pheasant’s eye 
as the equivalent of the French “ goutte de sang,” 
but he calls it Adonis autumnalis. He quotes the 
following :— 

O fleur, si chére & Cythérée, 
Ta corolle fut, en naissant, 
Du sang d’ Adonis colorée, 
C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Is not this legend very similar to that which 
obtains in Dorset in respect of the ‘‘ spotted liver- 
wort,” there called “ Mary’s tears,” because, say 
the country folk, the spots on the leaves are the 
marks of the tears shed by Mary after the cruci- 
fixion? And, further, that her eyes were as blue 
as the fully-opened flowers, but by weeping the 
eyelids became as red as the buds. See Barnes’s 
‘Glossary of the Dorset Dialect,’ last edition, 1886. 

J. 8. Upat. 

Inner Temple. 


Pixcnseck §. vi. 269).—Mr. 0. A. Warp 
will find as much as he may perhaps require in 
‘N. & Q.,’ certainly as much if he follows the 
references below. Some ‘ Jottings of George Ver- 
tue,’ the engraver, are in‘ N. & Q.,’ 8. xii, 
and there is an account of Pinchbeck’s musical 
clock at p. 81. There is an extract from Dr. Percy’s 
‘Metallurgy of Silver and Gold,’ p. 201, from 
which it appears that he was president of the 
Smeatonian Society of Civil Engineers, kept a toy- 
shop in Cockspur Street, and died in March, 1873 
(cor. 1783). There is also a reference to the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable’ and the exact com- 

ition of the metal which bears his name at 6" 

. i, 213, as there is also a short account of the 
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musical clock and metal in 1" 8. xii. 341. There 
is a notice of Christopher Pinchbeck from John 
Ireland's ‘ Hogarth’s Southwark Fair’ at 6% §. i. 
241, with other references. There are references 
for him, at p. 440, to the London Museum, ii., 
1770; Mason’s ‘Address to Pinchbeck,’ in ‘ Works’; 
* British Museum Collection of Satirical Prints,’ 
* The Wheel of Fortune,’ No. 2537; London Evening 
Post, March 16-18, 1742, p. 4, col. 1; the ‘ New 
Foundling Hospital for Wit,’ 1784, v. 19; West- 
minster Magazine, 1773, i. 47. 
Ep. MARsHALL. 


Mr. Warp should refer to ‘ Curiosities of Clocks 
and Watches,’ by E. J. Wood, for particulars of 
Christopher Pinchbeck, the discoverer of an alloy 
of metals resembling gold, which was named after 
him. He died on Nov. 18, 1832, when his busi- 
ness in Fleet Street was carried on at the sign of 
the “‘Astronomic Musical Clock” by his son Ed- 
ward Pinchbeck. Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The Annual Register, 1783, p. 200, records the 
death, aged seventy-three, of “that ingenious 
mechanic, Mr. Christopher Pinchbeck,” in March. 
The Annual Register, 1767, p. 90, gives an account 
of a committee of mechanics visiting “one of the 

s near Billingsgate,” to see “the experiment of 
Me Pinchbeck’s invention for improving the 
wheel crane.” 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Yorkshire Legends and Traditions, as told by her Ancient 
Chroniclers, her Poets, and Journalists. By the Rev, 
Thomas Parkinson. (Stock.) 

Yorxsuree is not only the largest of our counties, but 

from its situation it has been more intimately connected 

with the various changes which the island bas under- 
than any other shire. Geologically, its importance 

f unfolding the history of the past, when man was not 

the lord of creation, cannot easily be exaggerated ; and 

from the time of the men who chipped flint flakes to the 
latest discoveries in applied science Yorkshire has held 
her own. If she has not produced any one of the greatest 
intellects of which we are all proud, the number of lesser 
lights has been far greater than her area would account 
for. Yorkshire to many seems to indicate nothing but 
the West Riding, that vast home of industry. Coal-pits 
and mills are things it is well to glory in, but they occupy 
but a smal! portion of the area of the county, and those 
parts which are yet purely agricultural are, from many 
points of view, the best worth studying. The York- 

shire dales, in the North, have become of late years a 
yground for the wearied man of business, and are well 

wn to many; but the great expanse of the East 

Riding—“ the tumbling wolds,” as they have been called 

—is an unknown land, except to the geologist and the 

school-inspector, The tourist is an unknown animal, 

and the dialect and manners are still almost as primitive 


as they were when G the Third was king. Mr. 
Parkinson has realised what so few people do, that ali 


parts of the shire are of —_ interest, and his 
promiscuous gatherings relate alike to the unknown and 
the familiar regions. This is as it should be. A most 
entertaining book has been produced, which preserves in 
permanent form much that might have perished. We 
think there are too many poetical quotations in the 
volume. A few lines of verse, aptly used, never come 
amiss; but it is a literary defect to occupy page after 
page with quotations. Mr. Parkinson presents his 
readers with samples of all kinds of knowledge and 
ignorance. It was, of course, not needful to say that 
the interesting samples of folk-lore which he gives are 
to be received as symbols of truth, not the truth itself; 
but there are some quasi-historical legends the impos- 
sibility of which it would have been well to have pointed 
out. It would have been well, for instance, to have 
assured the reader that the greater of the verse 
which has been attributed to Caedmon is of a later date, 
Almost every page of the volume will be found inter. 
esting. We have been most attracted to those parts 
which tell of the folk-lore of the district, The notes on 
Mother Shipton and the dragon tales are very good. 
The traditions of battles and battle-fields are also very 
interesting, as showing how historical events reproduce 
themselves in the popular mind, 


A Readable English Dictionary, Etymologically Ar- 
ranged. By David Milne, (Murray.) 

We welcome this volume gladly, It will be of the 
utmost eervice to those to whom Latin is an unknown 
tongue, and even those who have recéived what is called 
a classical education cannot but find it useful. Many of 
the words in our language which have come to us from 
Latin have become so disguised on the journey that 
their paren is not at once to be recognized, 

Mr. Milne made his book what it professes to be— 
that is, readable. He has sometimes, perhaps, gained 
this advantage by some sacrifice of exactness, There is 
not, however, much fault to be found in this particular. 
As a second edition will, we do not doubt, soon be called 
for, we trust the author will go over it again carefully, 
and set right what is amiss. The statement that “the 
Society of British Archzology was founded in 1870” 
seems to refer to the British Archzological Association, 
which was established in 1844 or 1845, In the year 
1846 it became divided into two bodies, and we now have 
the British Archzological Association and the Royal Ar- 
cheeological Institute, each of which publishes a separate 
eeries of transactions. The definition of charter, “A 
written document conferring privileges on some town or 
people,” is far too limited, Many charters convey lands 
or privileges to persons and to monastic corporations. 
A curate should be defined as any ecclesiastic having 
cure of souls, This is certainly the sense in which it is 
used in the Prayer Book of the Church of England. 
The explanations which Mr. Milne gives of the laws 
which take their names from Grimm and Verner re- 
spectively are excellent. 


An Account of the Church and Parish of St, Giles with 
out Cripplegate, in the City of London, By John 
James ideley. ag 
Tus book is welcome. Mr. deley is not an anti- 
ary, and has, therefore, not entered so deeply into 
the medizval history of Cripplegate as he might have 
done. But his work is “an account”; he has not 
presumed to call it a history, The idea that the 
author had before him when he commenced his labours 
is evident. It was to produce a useful and entertaining 


handbook for those who dwell in the parish and for 
strangers who come to see the church, Though pil- 
glen’ out with the 
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but the dullest feel veneration, The church of St. 
Giles, Cripplegate, is one of these, for here rests the 
body of John Milton, Nor is the poet of ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ the only one who sleeps there whom it is well to 
have in memory. The bodies of Speed, the historian ; 
Frobisher, the brave Yorkshire sailor; Glover, the 
herald; and Fox, the martyrologist, lie in this church. 
Fox is said, indeed, to have been at one time Vicar of 
St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, but we think Mr, Baddeley has 
demonstrated that the rumour is false. Milton was 
commemorated in the church by a simple bust. This 
has now been surrounded by a huge carving in stone 
and marble, which, for want of a better name, we will 
callashrine. The style thereof is a kind of Gothic of 
late character. Of this Mr, Baddeley gives an engraving. 
We are glad to possess this representation of it, but feel 
well assured that it can be no ornament to the church. 
Another of the monuments, that to Constance Whitney, 
represents “a woman in her grave-clothes rising from 
her coffin,” There is a legend attached to it, setting 
forth that it represents a woman who had been buried 
in a trance, who was wakened, and thus saved from a 
terrible death, by the sexton endeavouring to possess 
himself of a ring she wore. Mr, Baddeley believes the 
story to be a fable, and we fully concur with him. A 
similar tale is told of many other places in England and 
elsewhere. We may safely set it down as a piece of 
folk-lore common to all Western Europe. 

Antiquaries and others have wondered why church- 
yards, even in rural places, are frequently raised so 
much above the surrounding ground. Many explana- 
tions have been given, but they are all of them mere 
guesses. The truth is, that in many cases, when the 
churchyard became full the ground was raised, so that 
more burials might take place, The author informs us 
that St. Giles’s Church was raised in this manner in 
1665. This was probably done on account of the Plague. 
In the same year a similar thing was done in the church- 
= of St. Stephen, Coleman Street, and at All Saints, 

rby, twenty-seven years before. The volume is en- 
riched by many engravings, and has a good index. 


The Westmorland Note-Book and Natural History Re- 
cord, Vol. I, Part II. (Kendal, Gill; London, Stock.) 
Ws have nothing but praise to give to this unpretending 
little periodical. We have « very strong objection to the 
practice of mixing together facts and speculations re- 
ing physical science with historical notes. This has 
in avoided in the present inst by a distinct pagi- 
nation. The natural history part is, so far as we can 
test it, excellent, and the antiquarian and biographical 
notes, which occupy their fair amount of space, are just 
such as one desires to see in a local magazine. All who 
are interested in the past fortunes of the land of the 
Western meeres should study its Why, we would 
ask, however, where everything else is good, has the 
name of the district been misspelt, after the ignorant 
fashion that has of late years been common in the news- 
rs? It is the West-meere-land, not the West-moor- 
d. Westmerland is the old spelling, It is only of 
late years, in obedience to a false derivation, that West- 
morland has become fashionable. 


Li Joh Wol Goethe. By Ji Sime. 
; ann lfgang James 


THE issues of the “Great Writers” series succeed each 
other rapidly. We always welcome the volumes with 
leasure, though, as was to be expected where many 

rains have been at work, the results differ much in 
value. Mr, Sime’s ‘Goethe’ is, on the whole, excellent. 
A good life of Goethe on a large scale is much wanted, 
for Lewes’s brilliant volumes are out of date, and are, 


besides, narrowed in their interest by the cramped philo- 
sophy of life which Lewes took as his guide. Mr, Sime 
is free from cramping influences, and, we believe, has 
given us by far the truest picture of the author of 
* Faust’ that at present exists in our language. It might, 

thaps, be objected, without unfairness, that Mr. Sime 

as tried to soften down those actions of his hero which 
would, rightly or wrongly, prejudice him in the eyes of 
English folk. We could quote one or two passages which, 
from our point of view, show either defective insight 
into character and institutions, or else ignorance of the 
true state of the case, They are, however, very few; 
and it must be remembered that, such is English per- 
versity, the defects in Goethe’s character have in thie 
country been dwelt upon in a manner out of all propor- 
tion to that which was good in him. Mr. Sime has 
suffered from want of space. The critical parts of the 
volume are excellent, but they are far too short. An 
one of Goethe’s books, if we leave out of count his bo: ish 
productions, is worthy of a commentary which woul be 
much larger than the whole of Mr. Sime’s volume. That 
he could write such a book is evident, and we sincerely 
wish that he would do so. The few words that he has 
said about ‘Faust’ show that a Goethe commentary 
from his hands might fitly rank beside Dr, Hettinger’s 
classic work on Dante. 


William re; a Literary Biography. By Kart 
Elze, Translated by L. Schmitz. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

A WORK upon more erudite, more careful, 

and more sane than that of Dr. Elze has not reached us 

from Germany, nor, indeed, often been given us by Eng- 
land. A well executed translation of this, published at 

@ popular price, is a welcome boon to the general reader 

as well as the Shakspearian student, There is much 

pleasant reading as well as much sound scholarship in 
these six hundred pages. 


Rotices to Corresponvents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as ® guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te hed paper, with the 
——— the — = such address as he wishes to 
ap . Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “Duplicate.” 

J. Srracugy Hare (“ Poeta nascitur non fit ”).—The 
source of this was asked so early as 1" S, ix. 398, It has 
—_ been frequently inquired for, without eliciting any 
reply, 

E. L. H. Tew (“‘ Averse to’ or ‘from’”).—See 7" 
8. iii. 8, 133. 

A, F. (“ Ben Jonson ”),—See 7 8, v, 193, 


Erratum,—P, 399, col, 2, 1. 10, for “ Taimes” read 
Tanner. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher” —at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
mounications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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ALBEMARLE-STREET, 
November, 1888. 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


The DUKE of WELLINGTON’S CON- 
VERSATIONS with the late EARL STANHOPE, 
1881-51. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DANIEL O’CONNELL’S POLITICAL 


and PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 1792-1847. Por- 
trait. 2 vols. Svo. 36s. 


Sir H. SUMNER MAINE on INTER-|¢ 


NATIONAL LAW. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Dean GOULBURN’S THREE 


COUNSELS of the DIVINE MASTER for the CON- 
DUCT of the SPIRITUAL LIFE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


Major BROADFOOT’S CAREER in 
AFGHANISTAN (and the PUNJAUB. Portrait and 
Maps. 8vo. 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE 


of Mrs. JOHN TAYLOR, Mrs. SARAH AUSTIN, and 
Lady DUFF GORDON, Portraits. 2 vols. crown Svo, 24s. 


Dean BURGON’S LIVES of TWELVE 


GOOD MEN. 2 vola. crown 8vo. 24s. 


PRINCIPAL SHAIRPandhis FRIENDS, 


Portrait. 8vo. 15s. 


LIFE of SIR WILLIAM SIEMENS, 


F.R.8., Civil Engineer. Portrait and Illustrations. 8vo. 
16s, 


Rev. Dr. SALMON’S LECTURES on 


the INFALLIBILITY of the CHURCH. 8vo. 12s. 


A BROKEN STIRRUP-LEATHER. 


By CHARLES GRANVILLE. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


STEPHEN HISLOP, the Pioneer Mis- 


sionary and Naturalist in Central India, 1844-1863. Por- 
trait and Illustrations. 8vo. 14s. 


Miss CAILLARD on the INVISIBLE 


POWERS of NATURE. Post 8vo. 6s. 


MAJOR LAWRENCE, F.L.S. A Novel. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘HURRISH.’ Popular Edition. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 


Joun Mupray, Albemarle-street. 


E L LI 8 & ELVE 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Catalogue 64 now ready, post free six stamps. 
%, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, 


CATALOGUES FREE of Scarce, Curious, and 
Cheap Lists, Brisa coed, GROSB, 37, Leicester-square. Also 


faithful? 


at Sales 


Recently published, post free, 70 pages, 


ATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS on 


A LETTERS and HISTORICAL 
DOCU MENTS. — New post free, six 

ps, containing Original and Interesting Letters, &c., of Tasso, 
Melancthon, Hogarth, Beethoven, Washington, Bu: Keata, 
Shelley, and upwards of 1,000 Rare Specimens. —8. J. D AVEY. 45 
reat Russell-street (opposite British Museum), Le London. 


and GENEALOGICAL 
Forward list of requirements. 


OLD BOOKS, 120,000 ON SALE. 
BRIGHTON OLD BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 93. 


Old Books reported to supply wants. Old Books bought for cash, 
W. J. SMITH, 41 and 43, North-street, Brighton. 


Just ready, thin Svo. cloth, price 2s. 
Siz ANTHONY SHERLEY the AUTHOR of 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 
By SCOTT SURTEES. 
HENRY GRAY, 4’, Leicester-square, London, W.C. 


AMILTON’S COLLECTION of PARODIES.— 
Vol V., now ready, contains Parodies of Themes Gray, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Macaulay, ray, L; 
Shel ey, Mrs. Browning, ‘The Ingoldsby Legends,’ and of of a 
American Poetry and Songs. Vol VL. will a Parodies of the 
Poems of living Authors, Swinburn-, orris, Looker. 
G. R. Sims, Martie Oscar Wilde, and School. 
Mon Sees olumes, 78. 6d. each. 
& TURNER, ‘sn Strand, London, W.C. 


Part XXII., price Sixpence, DECEMBER, 1888. 


ONTHLY CHRONICLE of NORTH-COUNTRY 
LORE and LEGEND. Illustrated. 
Annual Subscription, 7s. 6d. post free. 


Contents. 
THIRTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The THORNGRAFTON FIND. J. Collingwoed Bruce, LL.D. 
Second Part. 


) 
“BELTED WILL HOWARD.” 
NAWORTH CASTLE. 
LANERCOST PRIORY. 
A THEATRICAL INCIDENT. 
MEN of MARK ‘twixt TYNE and TWEED. By Richard Welford :— 
John Biakiston, John Bienkinsep, Thomas John Bold, Henry Bourne. 
NORTH BERWICK. 
NENT PORCE LEVEL. 
JOSEPH RITSON. 
The GREAT FIRE in NEWCASTLE and GATESHEAD. 
A NORTHUMBRIAN FLOWER-GARDEN. 
The STREETS of NEWCASTLE :—The Groat and Cloth Markets. 
The RATTLE of FLODDEN. 
The NORTH-COUNTRY GARLAND of SONG. By John Stokoe :—Aa 
Old Christmas Carol. 
“WHAT WILL Mrs. GRUNDY SAY?” 
The GHOSTLY BRIDAL of FEATHERSTONEHAUGH. 
The MURDER of BISHOP WALCHER. 
HAYDON in NEWCASTLE 
STONECHATS, WHINCHATS, and WHEATEARS. By Henry Kerr. 
NOTES and COMMENTARIES :— Wesley's Orphan House, Newcastle; 
Blind Willie; Alexander Davison. 
NORTH-COUNTRY WIT and HUMOUR. 
NORTH-COUNTRY OBITUARIES, EVENTS, and OCCURRENCES. 
CONTENTS, INDEX, &c., for VOLUME Il. 
Vol. IL., for 1988, 576 pages, and nearly is 
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THE ACCOUNT OF THE OFFICIAL PROGRESS OF HIS GRACE 


HENRY THE FIRST DUKE OF BEAUFORT 


(Lord President of the Council in Wales and Lord Warden of the Marches) 


THROUGH WALES IN 1684. 


By Photo-lithography from the Original MSS. of THOMAS DINELEY, in the possession of his Grace the Eighth 
Duke of Beaufort. 


With Preface by RICHARD W. BANKS, Esq. 


The Edition is limited to 350 copies and 25 Large Paper copies (270 of which have been already taken at the 
Subscription prices), and the remaining copies are now being issued, 


Price £1 lls. 6d. 


London: BLADES, East & BLADEs, 23, Abchurch-lane, E.C. 


ANTED to FUROHASE, Early and Illumi- 


kbindi 


nated Man’ Fine f Book Boo! 
Printed on Vellum —Min ~ Enamels— =IvoriesFine oid Sevres, 
Dresden, or English ChinaOld Wedgwood Plaques and 


Majolica, Arms, Armour, and fine old Early 
Prints, Etchi: Engravings, and Drawings.—Rev. J 0. JACKSO 
11, Angel-court, orton-street, E.0. 


PPIAN’S CYNHEGETICKS, the First Book 
of, translated into English Verse by the Rev. John Mawer, 
this Work BIOHARD INGLEMAN, Bast Bridgford, 


OTICE.— EDWARD STANFORD begs to 
inform his numerous the generally that 

he has REMOVED from _55, ring cere new and extensive 
remises at 26 and 27, GUCKSPUR- STREET, Twenty Doors Westward 
m his former house. His Geographical and Mounting Departments, 
formerly at 13 and 14, Long Acre, have also been removed to the same 
address. Edward Stanford’s stock includes all the Ordnance and 
Geological Surve ee. for the sale of which be is the Sole Official 
A in Englan Vales. All be addressed 
E 26 and 37, COCKSPUR-STREET, Charing 


WR. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 

and ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of 

Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. 

fransfer of Literary Property carefully conducted. Safe Opinions 
tained. Twenty years’ experience. est references. Consulta- 
.—la, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 
IRKBE K EK. 


Southam ings, Chanoery-lane. 

THREE per CENT. NTEREST © allowed on DEPOSITS, 
able on demand. TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURBS 
ACCOUNT: lated on the 
Bank undertakes for its }——y free 
of ci je, the custody of Deeds, ne and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Ex 
Coupons ; -_s ie Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Shares, and An- 

wi on application. 
FRANCIS R SCROFT, Manager. 


ACCIDENTS ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY Chairman. 


ANNUAL INCOME «+ £248,000 
INVESTED CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND :. £275,000 
COMPENSATION ParD for 126,000 ACCIDENTS .. £2,500,000 


Moderate Premi ble Conditi New Ceneenfena, 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 


West-end Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


BEAND and Al SAUCE, 


RROMEIKE & CURTICE, PRESS CUTTING 
AGENCY, 359, STRAND, removed from Catherine-street and 
Southampton-row. A Perfect Supply of Cuttings from the News- 

rs, Periodicals, M ines, and Reviews of the World guaran 
Kuthors supplied with Criticisms of their works. ey Files 
searched, and special information or all subjects.— Paris. ‘lin, New 
York, and 359, Strand, London, W.0. Telephone 2662. 


lections of io in town or — 7 and give the utmost value in 
cash; also value for Probate. Experien uers promptly sent. 
Removals without trouble or expense to sellers. Libraries Catalogued 


and Arranged. Estab —y ished 1816. 
) addr en, London. Code in use, Unicode. 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
Y ORK and GAME PIES ; also 
ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


; | TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


PROLALTIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.— Beware of Imitations. Sole 


Address— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


PE. WRITING. —Authors’ MSS. of every de- 

scription neatly and quickly oorrEe (Reviews, Medical and 
other Essays, Lectures, Noveis, Plays, &c.); Translations. Estimates 
free —South London Type-writing a Cautley-avenue, Clapbam 
Common, 8.W.—J. WATSON, Manager 


REIGN POSTAGE - STAMPS. — Collectors 
should write for our new ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, gratis 
free. Se ions of Rare or Cheap Stamps sent on approval at 
and Duplicates Bought or taken in Ex- 


lowest prices. Stam 
change.—WINCH BROT 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Sores, wounds, 
ulcerations, yee othe diseases affecting the skin are amenable 

this cooling and h: unguent. It has called forth 
rom persons _ ve suffered for years from bad legs, ab- 
pone and Seale ulcers, after every hope of cure has long passed 
away. None but those who have experienced the soothing effect of 
this Ointment can form an — of the comfort it bestows, by restrain- 
ing inflammation and alla in. Whenever Le Ointment has 
been once used it has establis its own worth, and has again been 
eagerly for, as the for all ulcerous 
atism, and gout same applica- 


tion, properly used, gives ‘wonderful relict. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (78. VI. Deo, 2, "88, 


“A SELEOTION FROM 
SMITH, ELDER & CO0O.’8 BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


“A WORK ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY WELL-FURNISHED LIBRARY.”—Timus. 
Royal 8vo. 15s, per volume in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
am Volumes have been published, and a further Volume will be issued Quarterly until the completion of 


the work, 
Robert Elsmere. Mrs. Wanp, | Poems. By Exizasera Barrett 
Eight | 5 vols. Edition. With Portrait. Crown 30, 


of ‘M th Edition. Crown 
lec Poet 
Jess, By H. Riper Hacoarp, Author of ‘King A the Poste 
Solomon's Mines,’ ‘She: a History of Adventure,’ &c. Crown | Second Series. Crown 8vo. 3. 6d. 
ore urora Leigh, By Exapera Barrerr Brows. 


m Victoria : Survey of | “Ina. With Portrait, Twenty-first Edition. Crown 8vo. 7a 


The Reign of Queen 
Fours < of Edited by T. HUMPHRY WARD. gilt 
| A Selection fom the Pc Poetical Works of 


A “Collection betters of W. _M. ROBERT BROWN 


Portraits and Reproducti: Crown 8 
Letters ond ‘Edition. Imperial Sve. 198. 'The Gamekeeper at Home: or, Sketches of 
Natural History, Rural Life,and Poaching. With 41 Iastrations. 


Life of Fran By his Brother-in- 
‘4 of Fran ik Buckland: | By. and Jottings from | 10s, 64. Cheaper Edition, without I 


Animal Life.’ With a Portrait. Crown Svo. 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. ‘Th Sto f G th ‘ Be 
Notes and Jottings from Animal Life. bed of Goethe’s Life, By Guoncs 
By the tate ERANK BUCKLAND. With Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown cloth, 7, 0.5 


The Life Lord Lawrence. By R. Bos- | 
Maps, | Shakespeare Commentaries, By! Dr. G. G, 
| GERVINUS, Professor at Het by F. 
BUNNETT. With Preface by F. J RNIVALL Svo. 14a, 


2s ortraits. Fow crown 
Hours in a Library. By Leste Srerney. Liberty, Equal ty, PHE 
First and Second Series. Crown 8vo. each 9s. with a New Preface. Demy 8vo. lés. 
A History of English Thought in the The Matthew Arnold Birthday Book, 
his Daughter, ELEANOR te. 


Secon: Arranged b; 

By LESLIE STBPHEN. handsomely’ priated aad bound in cloth, gilt edges, wi 
The Science of Ethics: an Essay upon Ethical | The In Ingenious Gentleman, Don Quixote 

By | ANCHA Translation, with Introduction and Notes, 
Renai in I By J | JOHN ORMSBY. In 4 vols. Syo. 21. 10s. 

enaissance in Italy. y JOHN ADDINGTON | 

SYMONDS. Comprising: the DESPOTS, Second Edition. | ‘Life and of Charlotte, Emily, 

Demy 8vo. 16a. The REVIVAL of LEARNING. Second Béitica. | taining Llustrations, 7 vols. each 

Demy Svo. The FINE ARTS. Second Edition. Demy Also the Popular Baiton Sy een cloth, 9°. 

és. ITALIAN LITERATURE. 2 vols. demy Svo. with Portrait, imp 

The CATHOLIC REACTION. 32 vols. y 8vo. 38a. if 
Shakspere’s PredecessorsintheEnglish Mrs, Gaskell’s Vs orks. iim 


DRAMA. By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. Demy 6vo. 16s. | 


Studies of the Greek Poets. Joma 
Sweet “= Leigh Hunt’s Works. 7 vols. feap. 8vo. limp 


Sketches and Studies in Italy, By Jouy Sir "Arthur Helps’ Works. 3 vols. crown 


SYMONDS. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8yo. 

Miss ‘Thackera s Works, Uniform Edition 
Sketches in Italy and Greece, By Joun pay’s Each Voigme illustrated with 

ADDINGTON 8YMO Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 92. Fe, TuePeas” 10 vols. large crown 6s. each. 

*.* Mesers. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be ha CATALOGUE of their PUB- 
LICATIONS, containing Lists of Works by W. ROWNING, Mrs. BROWNING. 
ADDINGTON SYMONDS, MATTHEW ARNOLD, * AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, LESLIE STEPHEN, Miss THACKERAY, 
Sir A. HELPS, G. H. LEWES, Mrs. GASKELL, the BRONTE SISTERS, the AUTHOR : MOLLY ‘BAWN,’ the AUTHOR 
of ‘JOHN HERRING,’ W.E. NORRIS, HAMILTON AIDE, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, WILKIE COLLINS, "HOLME LEB, 
the AUTHOR of ‘The GAMEKEEPER at HOME,’ and other Popular Writers. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place. 
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